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ing and attractive features. 
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gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 





PATRIOTISM VERSUS PARTY. 
PFE Electoral Bill was a signal triumph 
of patriotism and good sense over party 
The more bitter and furious the 
subsequent partisan hostility to it, therefore, 
the more conspicuous is the triumph, for it 
shows more plainly the peril that we have 
escaped. Of course no one who supported 
the bill as providing a lawful solution of the 
controversy, and as illustrating the princi- 
ple of a tribunal for the final decision of ail 
electoral disputes, supposed that the party 
passion which sought to defeat it would 
submit without a protest to its action. It 
was to be expected that desperate partisan 
efforts would be made to excite the ignorant 
and lawless to resist its decisions and to 
plunge the country into civil commotion. 
But the test of the national ability to main- 
tain free popular institutions lies in peace- 
ful acquiescence in the lawful settlement 
which Congress has provided. And the 
ground of confidence that the ability exists 


passion. 


is found in the creation of the tribunal by | 


the co-operation of both parties. And this 
co-operation was of the utmost significance 
and benefit. 

There is no question that the union of 
the two committees upon the Electoral Bill 
has done more to temper the acerbity of 
political ditference than any thing that has 
occurred since the war. That stanch and 
loyal Republicans could heartily sustain a 
project of such vital importance side by side 
with such unswerving Democrats as Sena- 
tors THURMAN and BAYARD, and Representa- 
tives Hewitt, PAYNE, HUNTON, and SPRING- 
ER, and that honorable Democrats should 
find themselves in patriotic accord with 


orignal Republicans like Senators EDMUNDS, | 


FRELINGHUYSEN, and CONKLING, and Rep- 
resentatives Hoar, M‘Crary, and WILLARD, 
is a fact which has consequences beyond 
the adoption of this bill. Despite all par- 
tisan sophistry and prejudice, such a union 
of political opponents, and under such cir- 
cumstances, has taught mutual respect and 
toleration, which all the frenzy of a merely 
partisan appeal can not disturb. With a 
man like Senator BAYARD, for instance, we, 
as Republicans, may have political differ- 
ences. But there is no reason that those 
differences should not be honorably main- 
tained and discussed, nor can any thing 
possibly be gained for any good cause by 
his insisting that we are rascals or by our 
asserting that he is a scoundrel. 

This disposition, which is always that of 
fierce party passion, has been undoubtedly 
softened by the mere passage of the Elect- 
oral Bill, and that is one of its titles to hon- 
er. However bitterly its final decision may 
be assailed, we have no doubt not only that 
it will stand, but that the wisdom of agree- 
ing upon a tribunal which sheuld finally 
decide will become more and more apparent. 
No conclusion that it could reach could pos- 
sibly be so great a wrong to the country as 
the trouble which any conclusion has avoid- 
ed. That this republic should fall into a 
Mexican row, not over any principle what- 
ever, but simply over a disputed method of 
counting the electoral votes, for which con- 
fessedly the fundamental! law makes no pro- 
vision, would have been a catastrophe no 
less grotesque than tragical. That this ca- 
tastrophe has been escaped is due to eminent 
men of both parties, who were able to see 
not only what as honest Americans they 
ought to do, but what the better judgment 
of both parties would approve. The bill 
drew the line sharply between the two 
classes which are known as the people and 
the politicians. The great mass of intelli- 
gent and industrious people every where, 
and of all political sympathies, sustained 
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it; extreme partisan politicians opposed it. 
The Congressional leaders who supported it 
proved their claim to statesmanship by 
showing that they felt instinctively the 
best sentiment of the country, and by heart- 
ily despising the insinuation of cowardice 
coming from those who were willing to take 
the chance of revolution, but not of honor- 
able arbitration. 

The accusation of partisanship against 
the Commission is not necessarily injurious 
to it, unless the word be held to signify un- 
reasonable prejudice or dishonor. We had 
supposed, as we said last week, that Senator 
BayYArD, for instance, would have favored 
the Republican view of the Florida case 
upon the ground that the State is supreme, 
under the Constitution, over its election, 
and that a legal act done by a de facto of- 
ficer, when wholly accomplished and the 
officer functus officio, can not be invalidated 
by subsequent action. The question was not 
of fraud, but of the rightful lawful remedy. 
Fraud was certainly not conceded. But 
Mr. BAYARD seemed to be willing to over- 
throw the State to inquire into a fraud with 
which, if it existed, the State must deal. 
Our real concern, however, with the action 
of Senator BAYARD, or of any other member 
of the Commission, as with the judgment of 
a court, is not that it should favor our side, 
but that it should be honest. Of that we 
have no doubt whatever, and should not 
have had even if the vote of Florida had 
been adjudged to the Democratic candidate. 
Nor have we any fear that the Supreme 
Court will lose the respect of the country. 
If confidence and respect for it survived, as 
they undoubtedly did, the DrEp Scotr de- 
cision, its arbitratian upon the legal result 
of an election, whatever its decision, can not 
shake them. There is nothing in the action 
of the Commission which justifies any sus- 
picion of its integrity, as there has been at 
no time any doubt of its ability. A disputed 
election must be decided by law or by vio- 
lence. Congress has ordained that the pres- 
ent difference shall be settled by law, and 
its action will be sustained by the country 
in respecting and accepting unquestionably 
the decision. 


THE EQUITIES OF THE CASE. 

THERE is a large class of persons who in- 
sist that in the Presidential dispute they 
want only “the equities of the case.” What 
are the equities of the case ? What are they 
in Louisiana? Equity requires that the 
will of the people of that State in regard to 
the two Presidential candidates shall be as- 
certained. Equity does not require that the 
face of the returns shall be accepted as con- 
clusive, because they may have been deter- 
mined by violence or fraud. Nobody, we 
presume, pretends that there was a fair elec- 
tion in Louisiana. Nobody who has care- 
fully followed the course of investigation 
and testimony will deny that the proof of 
violence is much more conclusive than that 
of fraud. The fraud of the Returning Board 
has been assumed because of previous bad 
character. None has been clearly establish- 
ed. The stories of Mappox, PICKETT, Lit- 
TLEFIELD, and the French waiter are prob- 
ably not believed by any but the extremest 
partisans. The action of the Board was, in- 
deed, open to suspicion from its failure to 
appoint the fifth member, from previous 
conduct, and fram the result of the canvass- 
ing. But,on the other hand, if the Board 
be open to the suspicion of fraud, the face 
of the returns is proved to be due to violence 
and intimidation. Those who seek the equi- 
ties of the case, therefore, can not insist that 
the face of the returns should govern, unless 
they concede that a result procured by force 
is equitable. 

Mr. CAKPENTER said that he appeared for 
the disfranchised people of Louisiana. Who 
are they? In the parish of East Feliciana 
there were 2127 black voters registered, and 
there was a Republican vote of 1688 in 1874. 
The parish was scoured and harried by 
rough Democratic riders before the election. 
There were whippings, torments, terrors— 
plainly for political purposes. On election 
day there were not three Republican votes 
polled. Who were the disfranchised people 
in that parish? Did Mr. CARPENTER speak 
for them, or for the bulldozers who disfran- 
chised them? The right of home rule, the 
majesty of the will of the people, are loudly 
asserted. If we seek the equities, who has 
interfered with home rule, and violated the 
will of the people? It is not now a question 
whether the enfranchisement of the colored 
race was wise or unwise, nor whether a gov- 
ernment controlled by them is a good or bad 
government. They are equal citizens. They 
are voters under the Constitution of the 
State. If they are in any way terrorized and 
prevented from voting, the votes that are 
cast do not represent home rule nor the will 
of the people. They represent merely an 
oligarchy which, by whatever means, has 
substituted its own will for that of the peo- 
ple. There is much said of the Southern 
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“people,” and Congressional orators wax 
fervid over the wrongs and subjugation of 
the people of these States. But who are the 
people, for instance, of Louisiana, of South 
Carolina? In Louisiana, by the census of 
1870, there were 362,000 whites and 364,000 
blacks. Seeking the equities of the case, is 
there any question that the two together 
compose the people, and that their will can 
not be known if there be any hinderance to 
its full expression at the polls? 

Plain people who are really anxious to 
know the truth have only to ask themselves 
this question: If in their own State certain 
counties were largely peopled by those who 
had been always an enslaved arfd abject race, 
who had no tradition but that of absolute 
servility to a certain class of their neigh- 
bors, who had been always bought and sold 
like cattle, with no rights that their neigh- 
bors respected, who were, in consequence, 
almost barbarized. and were in great part 
thriftless, ignorant, and almost helpless, yet 
who had suddenly been made equal citizens 
and voters; and if, for months before an 
important election, those counties so inhab- 
ited were scoured night and day by armed 
and often masked bands of the old master 
class, each band seeming a hundred to the 
terrified imagination of the subject class, 
and if they knew the purpose of this terror, 
and feared maiming and murder for them- 
selves and insult and injury for their fam- 
ilies if they voted; and if, when the vote 
was counted, it appeared that in those coun- 
ties few or none of this class had voted— 
would plain people, seeking the equities of 
the case, say that the face of the returns 
showed the will of the people of those 
counties? Would they not say that a can- 
didate elected by returns from those coun- 
ties was elected by murder and violence? 

In the Louisiana matter the equities of 
the case are not upon the Democratic side. 
The Democrats ought to confess frankly 
that they have attempted forcible revolu- 
tion in that State, and plead that Repub- 
lican misrule was intolerable and justified 
it. They can not carry water upon both 
shoulders. They can not carry elections by 
intimidation, and insist that they are repre- 
sentatives of law and order, of home rule 
and the will of the people. To say this is 
not to excuse or defend Republican misrule. 
The great result of the long and searching 
investigation will be unquestionably a wiser 
national policy in that part of the country, 
and if the people of the United States sober- 
ly think it best that the charges of violence 
and fraud in a State election for President 
shall be investigated and corrected by Con- 
gress, they will embody their will in a con- 
stitutional amendment. Such inquiries and 
corrections may be more safely left, in our 
judgment, to the States themselves. 





PRISONERS AND VAGRANTS. 

THERE are two important bills pending 
in the Legislature of New York, the princi- 
ples of which are of general application. 
One bill provides for the indefinite sentences 
of criminals convicted of offenses punishable 
by imprisonment in the State Reformatory, 
and the other provides for the custody and 
reformatory treatment of vagrants. Prison 
discipline and pauperism are subjects upon 
which the progress of civilization throws 
immense light. They are susceptible of the 
most careful scientific observation and treat- 
ment ; and no sign of the times is more en- 
couraging than the comprehensive study 
which is devoted to them by intelligent 
and capabie persons. The first step in ref- 
ormation of any kind is the awakening of 
self-respect. And in the criminal classes 
nothing tends to this more surely than the 
perception of the offender that he is not re- 
garded as a wild beast, but that there are 
human hope and sympathy even for him. 
But the science of prison discipline, so to 
speak, and of the treatment of pauperism, 
is far from sentimental in the hackneyed 
sense of that recently abused word. It oft- 
en seems, on the contrary, to be hard and 
stern. Thus it totally prohibits street alms- 
giving, or any giving whatever, without 
careful inquiry. 

The principle of the prison bill which we 
have mentioned is that of imprisonment 
dependent upon good behavior. The courts 
sentencing offenders to the State Reforma- 
tory at Elmira sball not “fix upon, state, 
determine, or limit the duration” of the 
punishment. The managers may send to 
the State-prison any prisoner who was more 
than thirty years old at the time of his 
conviction, or who has been previously 
convicted of crime, and any incorrigible 
prisoner whose presence is seriously hurtful 
to the others. The object of the imprison- 
ment is to prevent the prisoners from com- 
mitting crime, to secure their self-support, 
and to accomplish their reformation. The 


managers are to establish a system of marks, 
under which every prisoner is to be credited 
with good conduct of all kinds, and charged 
for all offenses and negligences; and they 
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are to release any prisoner when they are 
satisfied that there is a strong or reasona- 
ble probability that his release will not be 
incompatible with the welfare of society. 
The managers may also permit prisoners to 
go out upon parole under suitable rules, the 
managers still retaining custody and super- 
vision. This is a plan which has been adopt- 
ed in England and Ireland, and with great 
success. It is obviously most reasonable, 
and it is approved by those who have care- 
fully studied the subject. 

The other bill provides substantially that 
tramps or vagrants shall support them- 
selves and reduce their numbers. In every 
judicial district, except the first, a board of 
seven managers, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, and with no salary but their actual 
necessary expenses while engaged in their 
duties, are to hire proper buildings and 
lands suitable for the employment of va- 
grants, and under all circumstances the 
sexes are to be rigorously separated. No 
vagrant is hereafter to be committed to any 
poor-house, jail, or other place of confine- 
ment save these district buildings, except 
by the written request of the attorney of 
the county. This bill thus provides a sys- 
tem of work-houses, and will unquestiona- 
bly steadily diminish the volume of tramps 
that is pouring through the State. Va- 
grancy is incipient criminality. It has in- 
creased alarmingly within three or four 
years. And unless vigorous and intelligent 
measures are adopted, pauperism will be- 
come a hereditary curse upon our soil. The 
details of such a bill are, of course, to be 
carefully guarded, and they seem to us to 
be so. 

The objection that district work-houses 
will add to the public expenses is well an- 
swered by practical and experienced stu- 
dents of the subject of pauperism, both men 
and women, the managers of the State Char- 
ities Aid Association, whose opinion upon 
such a subject may well be regarded as con- 
clusive. They show the mistake of the sup- 
position that the bill proposes increased 
expense, for it provides for the transfer of 
vagrants from the county jails, where they 
spend their time in idleness and a school of 
crime, to a work-house, where they will be 
compelled to support themselves. The 
counties will thus be relieved of the main- 
tenance of thousands of the idle and vicious 
while they are undergoing punishment. 
Moreover, a reformatory treatment will be 
pursued in the work-houses, and a certain 
part of the inmates will thus be made self- 
supporting. Again, the proposed discipline 
will become very irksome to incorrigible 
vagrants, who will naturally go elsewhere ; 
and the actual expense of establishing the 
work-houses will not be great, since the 
members of the Board of Managers will re- 
ceive no salaries, and the bill provides only 
for the hiring of buildings and the purchase 
of furniture, tools, and raw material for the 
employment of the inmates. The plan can 
hardly fail to be heartily approved by all 
tax-payers as soon as it has a fair trial; for 
while it will not be felt in taxation, its in- 
direct economy is obvious. 

There can not be two more significant 
bills than both of these. Their passage 
would be emphatically wise legislation. It 
would show that the State of New York is 
not unmindful of the results of experience 
upon the two great subjects involved in the 
bills; that it means to reform as well as to 
punish its criminals, and to check the ex- 
tension of pauperism. The passage of the 
bills will be a continuation of the good work 
accomplished by the adoption of the State- 
prison amendment and the appointment of 
Mr. PILsBURY. 








A WAY TO PEACE. 


Tue great excitement in regard to the 
Presidential election is not due alone to an 
earnest desire for reform. It is conceivable 
that a goodly multitude of those who voted 
for Mr. TILDEN would be satisfied with the 
existing order provided only that they and 
their friends controlled the patronage. Mr. 
Petroleum V. Nasby, in fact, represents an 
immense constituency. If a post-office and 
regular “likker” were assured, their passion 
for reform would be gratified. It is, more- 
over, the Nasbys, of more or less capacity, 
who are the chief source of trouble and 
anxiety in every election. No Presidential 
election, indeed, has ever been so hotly dis- 
puted and so long asthe present. But what- 
ever trouble has been threatened and fo- 
mented has had its chief spring in the greed 
of the public plunder, as the public service 
has come to be familiarly and suggestively 
called. Ifthe question at issue were simply 
one of the general policy of administration, 
the reason and good sense of both parties 
would have agreed upon arbitration with- 
out serious difference. It is because of the 
eager desire that the profit of the public of- 
fices shall change hands that the contest 
has been so bitter. 

There would have been no serious appre- 
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hension over the disputed result of the elec- 
tion if the public offices were held upon a 
reasonable tenure. If the law secured his 
oifice to every subordinate public officer un- 
til he were removed for cause, there would 
have been a prompt and general willing- 
ness to resort to arbitration. It is a parti- 
san civil service system which at every step 
in our political action shows itself to be the 
bane and peril of the principle of our insti- 
tutions. The vast horde of office-seekers 
and of politicians who live by the brokerage 
of office are the disturbing element in our 
politics, and not the quiet, industrious, and 
intelligent bulk of citizens. Now those cit- 
izens have in their hands an easy allevia- 
tion for all such doubt and uncertainty as 
they have endured since the election. They 
are really the people of whom we hear so 
much, and it is they at whom certain poli- 
ticians sneered wher. the Electoral Bill was 
pending as the same kind of people that 
Jesus scourged out of the Temple. Honest 
and enterprising men of all parties, engaged 
in every kind of industry and trade, asked 
their Representatives to provide a prompt 
and lawful settlement of the trouble that 
arrested commerce and paralyzed trade and 
starved the laborer, and some of these Rep- 
resentatives sneered at them as cowards and 
money-changers. The partisan office-hold- 
ers cried Amen, and cheered the eloquent 
defamers of the people. 

The remedy, we say, is in the hands of 
the intelligent and industrious men of all 
parties. If they choose that the public 
business shall be done upon the same sensi- 
ble principles as private business, it will be 
so done. If they decide that the minor 
public offices shall not be made mere bribes 
and rewards for personal service, and grati- 
fications of personal interest and influence, 
they can really “reform” and purify politics. 
To do this they must have interest enough 
to inform themselves of the facts and reason 
of the subject. Then they must understand 
that the whole body of “ politicians” will be 
arrayed against them with every kind of 
specious plea and malignant appeal to mean 
prejudices and passions, and with familiar 
knowledge of the ways to make their views 
effective. A reform of the present mis- 
chievous and dangerous system of the civil 
service in this country will not be accom- 
plished by wishing for it, but by working 
for it. It can be carried only as electoral 
reform was carried in England, only as the 
Corn Laws were reformed. It can be 
achieved only by the same earnest convic- 
tion and inflexible resolution that marked 
the antislavery movement. The two ques- 
tions that, by vital importance, take preced- 
ence of all others with us are a proper pro- 
vision for the Presidential election and a 
reform of the civil service. Candidates for 
Congress should be made to declare them- 
selves distinctly upon both. From the next 
Congress, indeed, something may be hoped, 
for it will be so nearly divided in both 
Houses that questions will have a chance 
upon their merits. And should Governor 
HAYEs become President, there is no reason 
whatever to doubt that the cause of reform 
will receive a positive impulse. Mr. TILDEN, 
on the other hand, is an old Democratic poli- 
tician who thinks such reform mere moon- 
shine. But it is not so much the work of a 
President as of the people. The “ politi- 
cians” drive them now. But if they choose 
they can rout the “ politicians.” 


STATE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THERE is another proposition before the 
New York Legislature of more than local or 
State interest. It is a bill establishing « 
commission to prepare a uniform series of 
text-books for the common schools; in oth- 
er words, proposing that the State shall 
enter upon the publishing business. As we 
understand the bill, the commissicn is to 
employ writers to prepare such books as it 
may designate, not to buy such as may be 
already in the market, and the sum of fif- 
teen thousand dollars is mentioned as a 
proper appropriation. 

The objections to such a scheme are many 
and conclusive. To look at it mechanically, 
the expense of preparing the plates of many 
necessary school books is very great. One 
such book often costs more than two or 
three times the sum mentioned in the bill, 
and the expense of subsequent necessary 
changes and improvements is not inconsid- 
erable. The result of a uniform State series 
would be the destruction of the competition 
between authors and publishers of school 
books, which secures their constant adap- 
tation to the progress of knowledge and 
of improved methods. Necessary improve- 
ments would be successfully resisted upon 
the ground of extravagance, and the scheme 
would inevitably produce another illustra- 
tion of the folly of attempting to do by the 
government a business for which it is nei- 
ther designed nor adapted. The New York 
Times, in alluding to the bill, truly says that 


“the unrestricted competition of publishers , 





furnishes the best possible guarantee for 
maintaining the quality and cheapness of 
our school books.” 

The bill is doubtless intended to correct 
the evils of a frequent change of text-books. 
But it would introduce evils much more de- 
plorable. The remedy for this trouble is in 
the proper selection of the school boards 
which make the change. There is no sub- 
ject which more generally interests a neigh- 
borhood than the conduct of its schools, and 
the school meetings are largely attended. It 
is in the local community, and not in the 
Legislature, that the remedy must be found. 
A variety of text-books is not in itself an 
evil. A too frequent change cf them may 
be. And another of the ill results of the 
proposed system would be not only the blow 
at the free competition in publishing, but in 
preparing, text-books. When the commis- 
sion had selected its author, the great mar- 
ket of the schools would be supplied, and 
the large number of active and accomplished 
makers of such books, who are now stimu- 
lating each other, each striving to excel, 
would lose the incitement, and the schools 
the advantage, of their work. 

We trust that the Legislature will pause 
long before authorizing the new project. It 
is of a plausible but perilous kind. It is one 
of the efforts to enlarge the function of gov- 
ernment which is fatal to a simple and eco- 
nomical conduct of public affairs. We are 
all the gainers when industry is left to its 
free and natural competition, and all losers 
when government meddles in enterprises for 
which private energy and industry are in 
every way better adapted. 


THE DUTIES OF A LIBRARIAN. 


AN interesting paper was read at the Con- 
ference of Librarians in Philadelphia, last 
October, by Mr. SAMUEL 8. GREEN, librarian 
of the Free Public Library in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The subject was the inter- 
course of librarians and readers in popular 
libraries, and Mr. GREEN’s object was to 
show the necessity of assistance upon the 
part of librarians toward those who would 


use such libraries with advantage. The 
point is both interesting and new. The 


foundation of a great library for free popu-" 


lar reference is justly held to be a noble use 
of money. Such libraries, for instance, as 
the Astor and the Lenox, in New York, are 
not only monuments of individual benefi- 
cence, but they are incalculable opportuni- 
ties of advantage to the whole community. 
And yet, without something more than the 
buildings, the books, and the custodians, 
they are very much like unworked ore. Free 
popular libraries, as the name shows, are 
not designed for scholars merely. They 
may, indeed, be full of the most valuable 
material which scholars may know how to 
turn to account. But the interesting and 
important question is, how it shall be made 
available for the great multitude of seek- 
ers who are not scholars, and who merely 
know what they wish, but without knowing 
whether it exists or is attainable. 

A great popular library in a town or city 
is designed for the use of active and indus- 
trious and intelligent persons, who have 
often been unable to enjoy the advantages 
of high education, but whose pursuits and 
inventive talent lead them to seek special 
knowledge. Such knowledge is often vital 
and essential to them, and it is all in the 
library. But it is there like words in a dic- 
tionary. How shall it be made available 
to the seeker? How shall the free popular 
library be made most surely to serve its pur- 
pose? This is substantially the question 
which Mr. GREEN considers and answers. 
He recognizes the fact that those who use 
such a library need a great deal of assist- 
ance. For example: a wall painter has a 
room to ornament; a painter wishes to see 
and study the details of combination of de- 
sign and colors and figures in juxtaposition ; 
an artisan is carving the legs of a table, and 
wishes aid in seeing what has been done, 
and in various styles. The whole range of 
the mechanic arts furnishes artisans who 
have the instinct of artists, and the com- 
munity is interested that they should have 
every possible aid. Now the office of the 
librarian, according to Mr. GREEN, is not 
only to procure the books asked for, under 
such circumstances as we have described, 
and to refer the seeker to the catalogue, but 
it is to understand that probably such a 
seeker does not know the works that he 
requires, and to select the books that he 
really needs for his purpose. 

In his brief paper Mr. GREEN mentions 
the various classes of seekers, not only such 
as we have described, but many others, to 
whom the knowledge and experience of the 
librarian are really the sole key of the ad- 
vantage of the library. If he fails to com- 
prehend or is unwilling to discharge his 
duty, he seriously paralyzes the usefulness 
of the library. The instances supposed by 
Mr. GREEN, and doubtless in part drawn 
from experience, are interesting and in- 
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structive. A school-girl wishes to know 
the name of the king the length of whose 
arm determined the number of feet in a yard 
measure; another wishes to know the story 
of the marriage of the Adriatic; a man 
wishes to know about lightning-rods, with 
a view to protecting his house; another de- 
sires certain statistics of trade, manufac- 
tures, and inventions; a young man is call- 
ed to debate in a society the question of 
taxing church property ; a smll boy wants 
a description of the eggs of different birds ; 
a curious woman asks about “the dark day,” 
another about “scallops;” a town supervisor 
is anxious about dams and reservoirs, and 
what has been done elsewhere, and a young 
lady to know whether the bust called Clyte 
ought not to be called Clytie. 

It will be said that this is to make the 
librarian a mere cyclopedia, and to interfere 
with his performance of a general duty by 
particular attentions. But this is not neces- 
sary. The call upon him is not so continn- 
ous that he can not readily do all that Mr. 
GREEN suggests, in selecting the books that 
are really wanted, in answering questions, 
in directions how to use books of reference 
and how to consult catalogues, and gener- 
ally in maintaining friendly personal rela- 
tions with those who use the library. Nor 
does he speak without experience. When 
Mr. GREEN was a director of the Free Pub- 
lic Library he observed that its reference 
department was hardly used. But during 
the last five or six years, by the adoption 
of the simple and reasonable means stated 
in his paper, it is now largely used, and of 
course with very great advantage to the 
community. Such a view of the librarian’s 
function, of course and fortunately, implies 
that he shall be a man of general intelli- 
gence and of urbane and sympathetic ad- 
dress, and lays him under the moral obli- 
gation not to abuse his opportunity by 
proselyting for any purpose. But that is 
only to say, what can not be questioned, 
that the librarian of a free popular library 
holds an important post, and should be most 
carefully selected. 


PERSONAL. 

Tue last of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s appoint- 
ments to high judicial position is that of Mr. 
Lopes, who has a brother in Parliament and a 
lord of the Admiralty. Their granduncle, Sir 
MANaAssen Massen Lopes, came of a family of 
Spanish Jews settled in Jamaica, where he was 
born in 1755. He got into Parliament in 1802, 
and in 1805 contrived to get a baronetcy, with 
remainder to the only son of a sister (a very un 
usual concession, for which we may be sure he 
somehow or other paid handsomely), one RALPH 
Franco. In 1819 he came to grief for bribery 
and corruption, being found guilty of giving 
$175 all round to the electors of Grampound 
He was fined £8000 and sentenced to twenty-one 
months’ imprisonment in Exeter jail for the 
Grampound business, and £2000 fine and three 
months for the same little game at Barnstaple a 
year before. The nephew, Sir Ratrn Franco, 
succeeded Sir Masseu, who left $4,000,000 per- 
sonalty and a large landed property. The late 
baronet changed Lopez into Lopes, and the pres 
ent writes himself Massey instead of Massen, 
just as Lord BEACONSFIELD changed his father’s 
D’IsRag.i into Disragui. These changes take 
place, it may be presumed, in deference to Chris 
tian prejudice; thus Levys are converted into 
Lewises, ComEeNs into Cowans, and Moses into 
Moss. 

—It is said that the grave of the late Grorce 
D. PRENTICE is without a head-stone. 

—Young Mr. Sears, of Boston, who recently 
came into the largest estate ever inherited in 
New England—some $3,000,000—was charged 
by his lawyers $50,000 for their legal services in 
reference to his father’s will. The bill was com 
promised at $25,000. 

—The Czar of Russia is said to live in great 
intimacy with a few chosen associates, and is 
rather inclined to dislike any other business 
than that which reaches him in the form of 
rews. He is affectionate and faithful in his 
friendships, having been on brotherly terms all 
his life with most of his habitual companions 
Politics is a tabooed subject among them. 

—They think of celebrating the centennial of 
the inauguration of THomas Jonnson, the first 
State Governor of Maryland. He served from 
1777 to 1779, and was afterward Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, but declined the 
office of Secretary of State, which was offered 
him on Jerrerson’s resignation. Fifty-eight 
of his lineal descendants are now living in Mary- 
land and four in Ohio. 

—Epmunp Yates says, in his London World, 
“Countrymen and lovers of the late Benjamin 
FRANKLIN may possibly ‘rear up’ at the intelli- 
gence that in the archives of the British Coloni- 
al Office is a letter from BensaMIn FRANKLIN, 
asking for an appointment as distributor of the 
very stamps which brought about the independ- 
ence of the United States.”’ 

—Justice Joseru P. Braver, of the United 
States Supreme Court, is the son of a charcoal 
burner in Schoharie County, New York, and in 
early life Josern P. was a conveyer in carts of 
that useful commodity. His leisure hours were 
given to study, and while the cattle and the men 
were resting, Joseru was digging away at the 
law. When a young practitioner, he made a di- 
gest of the New Jersey laws, which is still au- 
thority. 

—Dr. Farrar, the new Canon of Westminster 
(a snug place for life, with $5000 a year), is the 
author of The Life of Christ, one of the most fas- 
cinating works of the day. Recently he deliv- 
ered a lecture to an association of clergymen 
and divinity students on *‘ The Clergyman in his 
Study.” In it he protested against the tendency 
of the times to multiply a clergyman’s labors 
with manifold minor details, parochial calls, 
visits, etc., depriving hira of the ability to fulfill 
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the higher duty of reading and preparation in 
his study. He thought that the Church would 
have lost the History of Latin Christianity if 
DeaN MILMAN had fallen on busy, fussy, fretful 
days of so-called organization like our own. 
—The late Admiral ALDEN, who was not only 
one of the bravest in action, but one of the most 
courtly and accomplished men in the navy, ex 
pressed a wish that his body should be brought 


| home to Portland, Maine, and buried beside his 


father’s in the cemetery where Commodore 
PREBLE and other distinguished naval com 
manders were buried. His wish will be com 
plied with. 

—Dr. WILLARD Parker, of this city, and Dr 
Stimson, of Philadelphia, have done what N&La 
TON and other European surgeons refused to 


| attempt, in removing from the face and neck of 


;} Man, 


JOHN STEVENS, the young Hoboken millionaire, 
a birth-mark of a dark brown color and covered 
with hair. 

—Mr. Joun Porr Hennesty is a fortunate 
He has just been appointed English Gov- 
ernor of Hong-Kong ata salary of $25,000 a year 
In 1859 he was a clerk in a government office, at 
a salary of $400. He was then only twenty-tive 
years of age, but was selected by ¢ ardinal Wise 
MAN to stand for Parliament. He was elected, 
and served until 1865. He was then appointed 
to a diplomatic post, and, after several changes, 
obtained his present fine position, which is th 
more remarkable from the fact that he is a Ro 
man Catholic of ultramontane views. 

—Hon. Georce WiLLarp, M.C. from Michi 
gan, has been an editor, a college professor, a 
manufacturer, a merchant, and a banker, and is 
now president of the Kalamazoo and South Ha 
ven Railroad Company. The other day he said 
that no great nation long remains quiet, that 
agitators are a part of its greatness, and that 
great nations meet them in quick succession 

—Lord Mipp.eton is an adept in the sign 
language. He is chairman of the county bench, 
and after an animated conversation with a deaf 
and dumb beggar, proved him a professional, 
and sentenced him for a month, whereupon the 
prisoner replied: “You are an accomplished 
magistrate, but you have no compassion for an 


afflicted fellow-creature.”’ 





| Senate, 
| viding that the 








—Epwakp A. Samve .s, of Boston, “the friend 
of New England birds,”’ has been inquiring into 
the charge that thousands of sparrows and snow 
birds are killed and sold in the markets, and 
finds that the only birds thus sold have been a 


few Lapland long-spurs, which are neither hand 
some, sociable, musical, nor of any value avri 
culturally, and may certainly be eaten if the reed 
bird or rice-bird, the finest songster we have, or 
the quail or shore-bird, may be devoured with- 
out sentimentality Mr. SAMUELS agrees, too, 
that the butcher-bird is a benefactor, in that 
our best birds are driven off by the sparrows, in 
sufferable little tyrants who will be paid for by 
the head before long 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 

Cononrss: On the 13th, the credentials of David T. 

Corbin as Senator from South Carolina, signed by 


Governor Chamberlain, were placed on file. The 
House passed the Senate Bill to promote telegraphi 
communication between Europe and America.—The 
Pacific Railroad Sinking Fund Bill is again before the 
On the 14th an amendment was adopted pro- 
semi-annual payments shall be large 
enough to discharge the company's debt to the gov- 
ernment at maturity. The Senate passed an appropri- 
ation of $7000 to pay the expenses of the Electoral 
Commission. The House, by a vote of 142 to 82, 
passed the majority report of the Florida Election 
Committee, declaring in favor of the Tilden electors 
The House, on the 15th, passed the Naval Appropria- 
tion Bill, with an amendment providing for a comtis- 
sion to decide upon the future naval policy of the 
United States. An amendment increasing the pay of 
officers from $6,280,000 to $7,000,000 was rejec cal: 

The Electoral Commiasion, on the 10th, reported to 
the joint Commission of Congress that Florida should 
be counted for Hayes and Wheeler. The Democrats 
protested, and the two Houses separated. The Senate 
affirmed the decision, but the House took a recess until 
the 12th, when it rejected the decision by a vote of 168 
to 108, Congress re-assembled in joint Convention, on 
the 12th, and the votes of Florida, Georgia, Ilinole, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, and Kentucky were counted. 
From Louisiana Republican and Democratic certifi- 
cates in regular form were received, and also a bur- 
lesque certificate for Cooper and Cary. Objection was 
» and the State was referred to the Commission 
ase was argued, on the 13th, by Mesera, M‘Don- 
ald, Jenks, and Carpenter for the Democrats, and by 
Mesers, Hurlbut oan Howe for the Republicans: and 
on the 14th, by Messra. Carpenter ond Trumbull fo 
the Democrats, and Messrs, Stoughton and Shella- 
barger for the Republicans. On the 15th, Mr. Evarte 
spoke for the Republicans and Judge Campbeil for th 
Democrats, after which the Commission went into 
secret session. On the 16th, the Commission, by a vote 
of 8 to 7, decided the Louisiana vote for Hayes and 
Wheeler. 

An attempt was made, on the morning of the 15th, 
to assassinate Governor Packard, of Louisiana, wt 
he was sitting in hie room in the State-house. The 
Governor was engaged in conversation with a group 
of callers at the time when the would-be murderer, 
W. H. Weldon, entered the room, and drawing a 
tol, leveled it at Mr. Packard's heart, at almost point 
blank range, and pulled the trigger. At that very 
instant the Governor struck the weapon down, and 
the ball grazed hi« knee, causing oniy a slight flesh 
wound. Several gentlemen in the room thereupor 
drew pistois and fired at the murderer, wounding him 
in the arm. On being asked his motive for the act, 
Weldon replied, “ Only patriotism.” He says that there 
were four others with him who were to have assist 
in the undertaking, but that upon reaching the do« 
of the State-house they refused to go in, and left bir 
to carry out the plan alone, He claims to be the sor 
of a Lutheran minister in Pennsylvania. He had been 
in New Orleans only twenty-four hotra. One of hiv 
comrades was arrested, but the others escaped. 

It is reported that the steamer George Cromwell was 
wrecked January 5 on Cape St. Mary's, and that all on 
board, thirty in number, were lost. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Gewrnat Coancannten, the distinguished Fren 
soldier, died, on the 14th, in his ¢ ighty-fourth year 

A late telegram from Vienna says advices from > 
Petersburg, Kishenau, and Berlin indicate a decide 
tendency in the direction of war. It is asserted that 
the Czarowitz has declared that the commencement 
of war is imminent. It is also reported that the Oza 
will immediately order the mobilization of six more 
army corps. 

Colonel Gardon, the African oxptocee, has been ap- 
pointed Governor of Soudan, in Africa. 

A terrible explosion took place in one of the coal 
mines at Graisseseac, in the south of France. Fifty- 
five miners are known to have periched. 

On the 12th, a gunpowder explosion occurred at 
Ahmedabad, in India, by which fifty persons were 
killed and 1000 wounded, 
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“CORRER EL GALLO”—SUNDAY SPORTS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—[See Pace 166.] 
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AN IMPROVISED RUDDER. 


Ow this page we give a picture of the temporary 
contrivance by means of which Captain Cooper, 
of the State Line steam-ship State of Georgia, 
brought his ship safely into New York after los- 
ing the rudder by a heavy sea during a terrific 
gale off the Banks of Newfoundland. Our en- 
graving is made from a sketch kindly furnished 
by Captain Coorer. We give it as a matter of 
interest to all who may be placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, as the drag-rudder was found to 
work well, and was certainly a very ingenious 
contrivance. 

The State of Georgia sailed from Glasgow Jan- 
uary 6, and experienced very heavy weather for 
some days. Nothing of importance occurred, 
however, until the 15th, when an immense sea 
broke over the ship’s stern, partly filling the 
wheel-house, and giving the vessel a tremendous 
shaking up. She began to answer her helm bad- 
ly, and soon lost steerage altogether. On exam- 
ination it was found that the rudder and rudder- 
post had been carried away, as indicated by the 
dotted lines in the engraving. Fortunately the 
weather began to moderate, so that Captain Coop- 
ER was able to rig a temporary rudder or drag to 
take the place of the lost steering apparatus. 

The drag, shown in the engraving floating astern 
of the ship, was formed by bolting together two 
white pine ship’s fenders, which are twelve feet 
eight inches long by fourteen and a half inches 
in diameter. These were wrapped, to increase 
their weight, with three-quarter-inch mooring 
chains and ship’s hawsers seven inches in circum- 
ference. To the ends of this drag was attached 
a three-quarter-inch chain bridle, forming a span 
the bight of which was about ten feet from the 
drag. At this point were attached two seven- 
sixteenth-inch chains to steer by. One chain led 
to the starboard side, the other to the port side 
of the ship, dragging the improvised rudder about 
one hundred and fifty feet astern. The mizzen 
topmast was taken down and cut in two; these 
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| over it. 
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spars were projected out direct from each quar- 
ter. The outer ends were about twenty-five and a 
half feet from the centre line of the ship, and were 
firmly secured by lashings and guys. To the out- 
er ends of these outriggers were attached iron 
leading-blocks, through which the improvised 
steering chains were carried, then through the 
warping chocks te the after steam-winch on deck, 
one side chain being wound round under the winch 
barrel, while the other side chain was carried 
A man was stationed at the steam-winch 
to operate it as directed by the officer of the deck, 
who was stationed on the top of the after deck- 
house. As the winch barrel was caused to re 
volve in one direction, it wound up the steering | 
chain on one side, hauling the drag to that side, 
at the same time unwinding the other side chain, 
or reverse for the opposite course, by which the 
ship was thoroughly guided and kept under con- 
trol on her course. In addition to this contriv 
ance, two seven-inch hawsers were attached to 
the drag, one at each end, and taken through the 
after warping chocks, to haul it in when making 

a landing in port, and to avoid fouling the propeller 
wheel when the drag and its attachments had to 
be taken in. 





DIAZ AND LERDO 


WE give on this page two portraits which are 
of special interest at this time, one being that of 
General Porrinto Diaz, the present dictator of 
Mexico, the other that of President Sesastran 
Lerpo pr Tesapa, who has been driven from that 
country by a successful revolution, and who re- 
cently arrived in this 
city. General Draz 
appears to be a born 
revolutionist. He has 
always been found in —— 
the ranks of the oppo- = = 
sition, no matter what = 
party was in power. == ; 
When the conserva- | 
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tives held the government he ranged himself on 
the side of the liberals, and contributed by his 
services under Don Ignacio Comonrort to over 
throw that strongly centralized party, and to es 
tablish the much-talked-of but never observed 
constitution of 1857. He fought bravely against 
the usurpations of Generals Fetrx Zcivaca and 
Micvet Miramon. During the time of the French 
intervention and the so-called empire, Porririo 
Diaz proved himself an apt soldier and a stanch 
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LERDO DE TRAADA 

patriot Att capture of Pueblo by the French 
under General Forry, in tl last day May, 
1863, Diaz, in common with the rest of t irt 

son, fell prisoner into the enemy hand The 
French claim that he broke his parole and escaped 
to Gajaca So popular was he with the people 
and the army that in 1868 he was the rival car 


didate of the renowned Don Benrro Jrvarez for 
the Presidency Failing in his 
retired to his farm in Oajaca, 


pretensions, he 


and for some time 
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took no part in public affairs. In 1869, however, |! walked up stairs into the drawing-room with his 


he began to foment intrigues against the govern- 
ment of Sefior Juarez. This conspiracy led to a 
revolutionary rising, which in 1870-71 spread over 
a large portion of the republic; but, efficiently aid- 
ed by the valor and faithfulness of the army, the 
government was in the end able to put it down, 
Diaz now took a trip for the benefit of his health 
to the United States, where, however, he remain- 
ed only a short period, and returned to his native 
land to hoist once mure the standard of rebellion, 
this time against Lexpo’s administration, 
President Lervo’s administration was one of 
continual turmoil and disturbance; and when, 
last summer, he was a candidate for re-election, 
Diaz was at the head of a strong revolutionary 
movement against the government. In conjune- 
tion with Ieiestas, Chief Justice of Mexico, and 
ex-officio Vice-President of the republic, he sue- 
eeeded in overthrowing President Lrerpo, and 
compelled him to seek safety in exile. Having 
got rid of one rival, he lost little time in getting 


rid of his confederate, IGtestas, who was also | 


obliged to fiee from Mexico, leaving Diaz for the 
present master of the field. But nothing is more 
uncertain than Mexican politics, and many months 
may not elapse before the tables are turned. It 
is understood that President Lerpo will not re- 
turn to Mexico until he can go as the acknowl- 
edged President of that country. He is accom- 
panied by members of his cabinet. In his suite 
is General Esconepo, the captor of the Emperor 
Maximitian, It was to Escopepo in person that 
the unfortunate emperor surrendered his sword 
at Queretaro, on the 16th of May, 1867. 


“CORRER EL GALLO.” 

Ix the southern part of California, where Amer- 
ican ideas are less prevalent than in other por- 
tions of that State, the savage game represented 
in our engraving on page 164 may still be seen 
on pleasant Sundays; and we are sorry to say 
that Americans and Englishmen often partici- 
pate in the cruel sport. It is called “Correr el 
Gallo,” or “Running the Cock.” The helpless 
creature is buried up to the neck in the earth, 
which is stamped hard around it, and the game is 
to seize it by the neck while riding by at full 
speed and drag it out. Skillful horsemanship is 
required to perform this feat, and the poor creat- 
ure often suffers many pulls and twists of the 
neck before it is dragged out. The successful 
rider is allowed the privilege of beating the spee 
tators with the body of his prey until some one 
has the luck or the dexterity to snatch it away 





elderly heart beating a little quicker than usual. 
Hearts of fifty are more apt to palpitate in such 
cases as this than in any other. James Beres- 
ford was not in love with his neighbor’s wife, but 
he had found in her that tender friendship, that 
healing sympathy, which men and women can af- 
ford to each other, better, perhaps, than men can 
to men, or women to women—a friendship which 
is the most enduring charm of marriage, bat not 
necessarily confined to it; which is the highest 
delight of fraternal intercourse, yet not always 
to be found in that. The loss of it without fault 
on either side makes one of those events in life 
which are as bad as death itself, even when ac- 
companied with full understanding, on both sides, 
of the reason for this separation; and very rare- 
ly can these reasons be accepted and acknow!l- 


| edged on both sides alike, without pangs of inju- 


| 





from him. The native Californians are excellent 
horsemen, and display great skill in the game, 
which does not, however, relieve it of its cruel 
and disgusting features. 


A DREAM. 


Oxe night across my spirit fell 
A dark and troubled dream. 

I wandered, with adventurous feet, 
Across death’s dismal stream ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I seized a shape I knew on earth, 

And asked, with anxious cry, 
are you happy?” Lo! he groaned, 
“If so, should I be I?” 


“Say, 


No aspirations and no fears, 
No wants to satisfy—- 

Ah! well, a human soul might ask, 
“Tf so, should I be I?” 


(Continued from No. 1051, page 127.) 
> Try 
CARITA. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
GOING AWAY. 


Tue intercourse between the two houses went 
on for some time in that uncomfortable and em- 
barrassing way which comes between the sudden 
pause of a domestic clash and the inevitable but 
delayed explanation. The evening after that on 
which Mrs. Meredith had a headache, Mr. Beres- 
ford had an engagement. Next night she went 
to the opera, which had just re-opened ; the next 
again he had a meeting of his Society; and thus 
they continued, avoiding the meeting at which 
something would require te be said, and suffering 
intensely each with a sense of unkindness on the 
part of the other. James Beresford could not 
but feel that to cut him off thus demonstrated a 
coolness of intent on the part of his friend which 
went against all those shows of kindness which 
made her so beloved—those soft ministrations of 
sympathy which he supposed bitterly any body 
might have for the asking, but which were with- 
drawn as easily as they were given; while she, 
on her part, with a certain wondering resent- 
ment, felt the tame withdrawal from her, through 
uncourageous yielding of her friendship to the 
first suggestion of conventional fault - finding. 
But this could not go on forever between two 
people of honest feeling. There came a time 
when he could not bear it, and she could net bear 
it. Mr. Beresford’s return to the house which he 
had visited daily for so long attracted naturally 
as much observation as the cessation of his visits 





had done, While these visits were habitual there 
might be private smiles and comments; but the 
sudden stoppage of these naturally aroused all 
the dormant criticism; and when, after a ten 
days’ interval, he knocked at Mrs. Meredith’s 
door again, all her servants and his own, and the 
houses next door on each side, were in a ferment 
of curiosity. What was going to happen? He 


| her knitting in her hand. 


ry or development of other and less blameless 
sentiments. Vulgar opinion with one unanimous 
voice has stigmatized the relationship as im- 
possible; from which it may be conceded that it 
is dangerous and difficult; but yet solitary ex- 
amples of it are to be found all over the world; 
occurring here and there with delicate rarity like 
a fastidious flower which only some quintessence 
of soil can suit; and it flourishes most, as is nat- 
ural, among those to whom the ordinary relation- 
ships of life have not been satisfactory. Beres- 
ford, bereft half-way on the hard road of existence 
of his natural companion, and Mrs. Meredith de- 
serted by hers, were, of all people in the world, 
the two most likely to find some compensation in 
such a friendship; but I do not say it is a thing 
to be permitted or encouraged, because here were 





two for whom it was a kind of intermediary hap- | 


piness. They were as safe from falling into the 
sin which neither of them was the least inclined 
to, as if they had been two rocks or towers; but 
others might not be so safe; and social laws must, 
so long as the world lasts under its present con- 
ditions, be made for vulgar minds. Perhaps, too, 
Cara would have occupied a different place as her 
mother’s representative had not her father found 
a confidante and companion of his own age, who 
was so much to him; and the boys might have 
found their mother more exclusively their own, 
had not so confidential a counselor been next 
door. But it is doubtful whether in the latter 
particulars there was any thing to be regretted, 
for boys must go out into the world, according to 
the same vulgar voice of general opinion, and 
have nothing to do with their mother’s apron- 
string. Still it was not a thing to be permitted, 
that those two should be such friends ; and now 
at last the world’s will had been fully signified to 
them; and after an attempt to elude the necessi- 
ty of explanation, the moment had come at which 
they must obey the fiat of society, and meet to 
part. 

He walked into the room, his heart thumping 
with a muffled sound against his bosom—not like 
the heart-beats of young emotion—heavier, less 
rapid, painful throbs. She was seated in her 
usual place by the fire, a little table beside her 
with a lamp upon it, and some books. She had 
She did not rise to re- 
ceive him, but raised her eyes in all the old friend- 
ly sweetness, and held out her hand. She was 
agitated too, but she had more command over her- 
self. There are cases in which a man may, and 
a woman must not, show emotion. 

“Well?” she said, in a voice with a falter in 
it, taking no notice of his absence, or of any rea- 
son why they should not meet. “ Well?” half a 
question, half a salutation, betraying only in its 
brevity that she was not sufficiently at her ease 
for many words. 

He went up and stood before her, putting out 
his hands to the fire with that want of warmth 
which all unhappy people feel. He could not 
smile or take no notice as she tried todo. “I 
have come to ask you what is the meaning of 
this,” he said ; “ and whether there is no resource. 
If it must be—” 

“The meaning of—what ?” she said, faltering ; 
then again a pause. “I have nothing to do with 
it, Mr. Beresford; I do not understand it. These 
people speak a strange language.” 

“ Don’t they ?” he cried; “a vile language, made 
for other ears than yours. Are we to be ruled by 
it, you and I, to whom it is a jargon of the lower 
world ?” 

She did not make any answer; her fingers 
trembled over her knitting, but she went on with 
it. That he should speak so, gave her a little 
consolation; but she knew very well, as perhaps 
he also knew, that there was nothing for it but to 
yield, 

“What harm can I do you?” he said, with a 
kind ef aimless argument. “I am not a man to 
harm people by the mere sight of me,am I? I 
am not new and untried, like a stranger whom 
people might be doubtful of. All my antecedents 
are known. What harm can I do you or the 
boys—perhaps they think I will harm the boys ?” 

“Oh, do not talk so,” she said; “ you know no 
one thinks of harm in you. It is because every 
thing that is unusual must be wrong; because— 
But why should we discuss it, when there is no 
reason in it ?” 

“Why should we obey it, when there is no rea- 
son in it?” he said. 

“ Alas! we can not help ourselves now. 
a thing is said, it can not be unsaid. 
we could not be the same. 
ber, and be conscious.” 

“Of what?” 

“Oh, of—nothing, except what has been said. 
Don’t be angry with me. I have so many things 
to think of—the boys first of all; there must be 
no talking for them to hear. Don’t you think,” 
she said, with tears in her eyes, which glistened 
and betrayed themselves, yet with an appealing 
smile, “that least said is soonest mended? To 
discuss it all is impossible. If you could come— 
now and then—as other people come.” 

Then there was a pause. To come down to the 
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| level of other people, to confess that their inter- 
course must be so restricted, was not that of it- 
self a confession that the intercourse was dan- 
gerous, impossible, even wrong? “ Other people !” 
Mr. Beresford repeated, in a low tone of melan- 
choly mockery, with a resenting smile. If it had 
come to that, indeed!—and then he stood with 
his head bent down, holding his hands to the fire. 
She was silent too. What could they say to each 
other? So many times they had sat in this room 
in tranquil companionship, sometimes talking, 
sometimes silent, no bond of politeness upon them 
to do one thing or the other, understanding each 
other. And now all at once this comradeship, 
this brotherhood (are all these nouns of alliance 
masculine ?), had to be dropped; and these two 
friends become as other people. Not a word was 
said now—that was the tolling of the dead-bell 

“T think I shall go away,” he said, after a 
pause. “Life has not so much in it nowadays 
that it can have the best half rent, and yet go on 
all the same. I think I shall go away.” 

“Where will you go to?” she asked, softly. 

“What do I care?” he said, and then there 
was another long pause. 

All this time, on the other side of the wall, by 
the fire which corresponded like one twin to an- 
other with this, Edward was reading to Cara and 
Miss Cherry. There is no time in his life in 
which a young man is so utterly domestic, so con- 
tent with the little circle of the fireside, as when 
he is in love. All the amusements and excite- 
ments of life were as nothing to Edward in com- 
parison with the limited patch of light in which 
Miss Cherry and her niece did their needle-work. 
He was very unhappy, poor young fellow; but 
how sweet it was to be so unhappy! He thought 
of all that Oswald was relinquishing, with a sense 
of semi-contempt for Oswald. Nothing would he 
have done against his brother’s interests, howev- 
er his own were involved; but he could not help 
the rising sense that in this case at least it was 
he who was worthy rather than his brother. And 
it was a never-ceasing wonder to him that Cara 
took it so placidly. Oswald went to her in the 
morning and held long conversations with her, 
but in the evening he pursued his ordinary course, 
and in the present disorganized state of the two 
houses all the mutual dinners and evening meet- 
ings being made an end of, they scarcely saw 
each other except in the morning. This, howev- 
er, the girl seemed to accept as the natural course 
of affairs. She was not gay, for it was not Cara’s 
habit to be gay; but she went seriously about 
her little world, and smiled upon Edward with 
absolute composure, as if Oswald had no exist- 








ence. It was a thing which Edward could not 
understand. He sat at the other side of the ta- 


ble, and read to her whatever she chose to place 
before him, as long as she chose. He was never 
weary ; but he did not derive much intellectual 
advantage from what he read. While he was 
giving forth some one else’s sentiments, his own 
thoughts were running on a lively under-current. 
Why was Oswald never here? and why did Cara 
take his absence so quietly? These were the 
two leading thoughts with which he perplexed 
himself; and as he never made out any sort of 
answer to them, the question ran on forever. 
That evening on which Mr. Beresford had gone 
to have his parting interview with Mrs. Meredith, 
Miss Cherry was more preoccupied than usual. 
She sighed-over her crewels with more heaviness 
than could be involved in the mere difficulties of 
the pattern. To be sure, there was enough in 
that pattern to have driven any woman out of 
her senses. And as she puckered her brows 
over it, Miss Cherry sighed; but this sigh told 
of a something more heavy which lay upon her 
mind, the distracted state of which may be best 
described by the fact that when they were in the 
middle of their reading, Cara hemming on witha 
countenance absorbed, Miss Cherry made the com- 
munication of which she was full all at once, with- 
out warning, breaking in, in the middle of a sen- 
tence, so that Edward’s voice mingled with hers 
for a line or so, before he could stop himself: 

“Your papa is thinking of going away !” 

“What?” cried Cara and Edward in a breath. 

“Your papa,” said Miss Cherry, with another 
great sigh, “is thinking of shutting up his house 
again, and going away.” 

“Aunt Cherry!” cried Cara, with the color 
rushing suddenly to her face, as it had a way of 
doing when she was moved ; and she half turned 
and cast a glance at Edward of wonder and sud- 
den dismay. As for him, he had not leisure to 
feel the strange delight of this confidential glance, 
so entirely struck dumb was he with this appall- 
ing news. He grew pale as Cara grew red, and 
felt as if all the blood was ebbing out of his 
heart. 

“Tt is not that we will not be happy—oh! 
happy beyond measure—to have you again, my 
darling,” said Miss Cherry; “ but I would be 
false if I did not say what a disappointment it is 
to think, after all our hopes for my poor James, 
that he is not able to settle down in his own 
house. I can’t tell you what a disappointment 
it is. So far as we are concerned—Aunt Chari- 
ty and I—it will be new life to us to have you 
home. But we did not wish to be selfish, to 
think of our own comfort, and it will be such a 
shock to dear Aunt Charity. She always said, as 
you know, Cara, what a comfort it was to think 
that the only man of the family was at hand, 
whatever happened. I don’t know how I am to 
break it to her, and in her weak state of health.” 

“But, Aunt Cherry, what does it mean? 
What has made him change? Are you sure you 
are not mistaken? Don’t you think you have 
misunderstood? It does not seem possible. Are 
you quite, quite certain ?” 

“T am not so silly as you think me, my dear,” 
said Miss Cherry, half offended. “I know the 
meaning of words. Yes, there are reasons. He 
is not so happy as he thought he might be. No, 
my darling, I don’t think you are to blame. He 





does not blame you ; he only says it is not possi- 





ble. If you could get him to move perhaps to 
another house—but not here; he could not pos- 
sibly stay here.” 

Now it was Cara’s turn to grow pale and Ed- 
ward’s to grow red. She looked at him again 
with a wondering, questioning glance, but he did 
not reply. 

“T hope it has nothing to do with the folly of 
any busybody—making mischief between him 
and his friends,” Edward said, with indignation. 
“Mr. Beresford ought to have some philosophy 
—he ought not to mind.” 

“Ah, he might not mind for himself; but 
when others are concerned,” said Cherry, myste- 
riously, “But so it is, my dear, whether we ap- 
prove or not. I meant to have gone back to 
poor dear Aunt Charity, but now I am to stay on 
to shut up the house and settle every thing. It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” she add- 
ed, with a smile. “ We shall have you back again, 
Cara; and that will be like the spring to the 
flowers. We gave you up without grumbling; 
but it is not in nature that we should not be glad 
to have you back.” 

This gentle piece of self-congratulation was all, 
however, that was said. Cara had grown quite 
still and pale. She turned her eyes to Edward 
once more and looked at him with a sort of wo- 
ful appeal that made his heart beat. “This is 
dreadful news,” he said, with his voice trembling ; 
and then, true to his brotherly generosity, added, 
as steadily as he could, “ It will be dreadful news 
for poor Oswald.” Cara clasped her hands to- 
gether in a kind of mute prayer. 

“Do you think nothing can be done?” she 
said. 

Now it was Miss Cherry’s turn to feel a little, a 
very little wounded. “You have soon forgotten 
your old home,” she said. “I thought, though 
you might be sorry, you would be glad to—to get 
home.” 

“Tt is not that,” said Cara, with tears in her 
voice. What a break was this of the calm hap- 
piness of the evening, the pleasure of being to- 
gether, the charm of the poetry, all those “ influ- 
ences of soul and sense” that had been stealing 
into the girl’s innocent soul and transforming her 
unawares! No doubt she might have outlived it 
all, and learned to look back upon that first shock 
with a smile; but nevertheless it was the first 
shock, and at the moment it was overwhelming. 
She looked at Edward again amazed, appealing to 
him, asking his sympathy. Was he to thrust in 
Oswald between them once more? Between love 
and honor the young man did not know what to 
do or say. His heart was wrung with the thought 
of parting, but it was not to him the same shock 
and unforeseen, unbelievable calamity — under 
which she turned appealing to earth and heaven. 

“And I am going to India,” he said, with a 
kind of despairing smile and quivering lips. 

The elder pair on the other side of the wall were 
not moved by these ineffable visionary pangs. 
They did stand aghast at the strange thought that 
their happiness was being interfered with, that 
heaven and earth had ceased to favor them—nor 
did they think that every thing was over, and life 
must come to a stand-still. Their feelings were 
less full of the rapture of anguish, yet perhaps 
the heavy oppression of pain that troubled them 
was more bitter in its way. They knew very well 
that life would go on just as before, and nothing 
dreadful happen. They would only miss each 
other—miss the kind look and kind word, and 
simple daily consolation and quiet confidence each 
in the other. Nobody else could give them that 
rest and mutual support which they were thus 
forced to give up without cause. It was a trou- 
ble much less to be understood by the common 
eye, and appealing a great deal less to the heart, 
than those pangs of youth which we have all felt 
more or less, and can all sympathize with, but it 
was not a less real trouble. After the interval of 
silence which neither of them broke, because nei- 
ther of them had any thing to say, James Beresford 
sank upon his knees and took her hands into his 
—not in any attitude of sentimental devotion, but 
only to approach her as she sat there. They look- 
ed at each other through tears which to each half 
blurred the kind countenance which was the 
friendliest on earth. Then he kissed the hands 
he held one after the other. “God bless you!” she 
sobbed, her tears falling upon his shoes. Why 
was it? Why was it? Yet it hadto be. And 
then they parted; he going back to his gloomy 
library, she sitting still where he had left her in 
her lonely drawing-room, wiping away the tears, 
few but bitter, which this unlooked-for parting 
had brought to her eyes. They could not com- 
plain nor resist, nor even say what the separation 
cost them; but the young ones would cry out to 
heaven and earth, sure at least of pity, and, per- 
haps, of succor. That made-all the difference. 
While her father came in with his latch-key, 
and shut his door, shutting himself up with his 
thoughts, Cara was lifting the mute anguish of 
her sweet eyes to Edward, disturbing his very 
soul, poor fellow, with the question whether it 
was only his sympathy she asked as a spectator 
of her misery in parting with his brother, wheth- 
er it was— When he said that about going to 
India, with that tremulous smile and attempt to 
mock at his own pain, the tears came suddenly in 
a little shower, and a sob came from Cara’s op- 
pressed bosom. For whom? Such distracting 
tumults of excitement do not rise in the mature 
being ; he was almost out of himself with wonder 
and anxiety, and hope and dread, dismay and ter- 
ror. Was it for Oswald? Was it only his sym- 
pathy she asked for? was it but a pang of sisterly 
pity, intensified by her own suffering that she gave 
to him ? 

The same roof, divided only by a partition, 
stretched over all those agitated souls, old and 
young. The only quite light heart it covered was 
that of Oswald, who came in rather late from a 
merry party, and lingered still later, smoking his 
cigar, and thinking what was the next step to be 
taken in his pursuit of that pretty frightened Ag- 
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nes, who was, no doubt, suffering for his sake. It 
did not hurt Oswald to think that she was suffer- 
ing for him; rather it brought a smile on his 
face, and a pleasurable sensation. He had got a 
hold on her which nothing else could have given 
him. When they met again, he would have a 
right to inquire into it, to give her his tender sym- 
pathy. After all, a scolding from Sister Mary 
Jane was not very tragical suffering. On the 
turn. of that it might be permitted to him to say 
a great many things that otherwise he could not 
have said, to suggest conclusions more moment- 
ous. And he did not think Agnes would be hard 
to move. He believed that she would pardon 
him, and not take away her favor from him— 
rather, perhaps, even in her own despite, look upon 
him with eyes more kind. Oswald smoked at least 
two cigars in her honor, wondering if perhaps she 
was crying over the catastrophes of the evening, 
and feeling assured that there would be sweet- 
ness in her tears. He was apt to be very sure of 
the favor of ail he cared to please, and that every 
thing would go well with him. And as for the 
troubles that were under the same roof with him, 
he knew nothing of them, and would not have 
thought much had he known. He would have 
laughed—for of course each of these commotions 
had its ludicrous side, and Oswald would have 
made fun of them quite successfully. But they 
were much less important anyhow than his own 
preoccupations—tull of which, with confidence in 
his heart and a smile on his lips, he went cheer- 
fully up stairs, past the door within which his 
mother lay awake in the dark, thinking over all 
her life, which had not been, in external circum- 
stances, a very bright one, and that which was 
closed upon Edward’s conflict and confusion. 
Neither conflict nor confusion was in the mind of 
Oswald as he went smiling up stairs with his can- 
die. All was likely to turn out well for him at 
least, whatever might happen to the rest of the 
world. 
[To BE CONTINUED.) 





STRANGE SEA MONSTERS. 


Tue sea-serpent has long been regarded by most 
persons as simply a gigantic fraud. Either the 
object which appeared like a sea-serpent was 
something altogether different—a floating tree 
entangled in sea-weed, the serpentine outline of 
distant hills half lost unfer a scudding haze, a 
row of leaping porpoises, or, if a single living 
creature at all, then one of a known species seen 
under unusual and deceptive conditions—or else 
the circumstantial accounts which could not be 
thus explained away were concoctions of false- 
hood. Yet, as the naturalist Gosse long since 

*pointed out, in his curious essay on “The Great 
Unknown,” it is altogether unlikely that men know 
all the forms of animals which exist in the ocean, 
and the antecedent probability against the the- 
ory of the existence of creatures such as the great 
sea-serpent has been described to be is not suffi- 
cient to outweigh the evidence which has been 
given respecting such creatures. No one who has 
read the account given by the officers and men of 
the Dedalus, for instance, can for a moment sup- 
pose that they were deceived in any one of the 
ways ingeniously imagined ; we must assume that 
they all told untruths before we can reject the be- 
lief that some as yet unknown sea creature was 
seen bythem. That creature may quite possibly not 
have been a serpent properly so called, the picture 
drawn by one of the midshipmen may have been 
incorrect in details (as Professor Owen insisted it 
must have been); but unless the whole affair was 
a fraud, a sea animal was seen which had all the 
appearance of a gigantic serpent. 

And the idea of fraud in such matters is not 
nearly so reasonable as many seem to imagine. 
Travellers are sometimes said to tell marvelous 
stories; but it is a noteworthy fact that in nine 
cases out of ten the marvelous stories of travel- 
lers have been confirmed. Men ridiculed the tale 
brought back by those who had sailed far to the 
south, that the sun there moves from right to left, 
instead of from left to right, as you face his mid- 
day place; but we know that those travellers told 
the truth. The first account of the giraffe was 
laughed to scorn, and it was satisfactorily proved 
that no such creature could possibly exist. The 
gorilla would have been jeered out of existence 
but for the fortunate arrival of a skeleton of his 
at an early stage of our acquaintance with that 
prepossessing cousin of ours. Monstrous cuttle- 
fish were thought to be monstrous lies, till the 
Alecton, in 1861, came upon one and captured its 
tail, whose weight of forty pounds led natural- 
ists to estimate the entire weight of the creature 
at four thousand pounds, or nearly a couple of 
tons. In 1873, again, two fishermen encountered 
a gigantic cuttle in Conception Bay, Newfound- 
land, whose arms were about thirty-five feet in 
length (the fishermen cut off from one arm a piece 
twenty-five feet long), while its body was estima- 
ted at sixty feet in length and five feet in diame- 
ter—so that the devil-fish of Victor Hugo’s fa- 
mous story was a mere baby cuttle by comparison 
with the Newfoundland monster. The mermaid, 
again, has been satisfactorily identified with the 
manatee, or “ woman-fish,” as the Portuguese call 
it, which assumes, says Captain Scoresby, “ such 
positions that the human appearance is very close- 
ly imitated.” 

As for stories of sea-serpents, naturalists have 
been far less disposed to be incredulous than the 
general public. Dr. Andrew Wilson, for instance, 
after speaking of the recorded observations in 
much such terms as I have used above, says: 
“We may, then, affirm safely that there are many 
verified pieces of evidence on record of strange 
marine forms having been met with, which evi- 
dences, judged according to ordinary and com- 
mon-sense rules, go to prove that certain hitherto 
undescribed marine organisms do certainly exist 
in the sea depths.” As to the support which natu- 
ral history can give to the above proposition, “ zo- 
ologists can but admit,” he proceeds, “ the correct- 
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ness of the observation. Certain organisms, and 
especially those of the marine kind (e. g., certain 
whales), are known to be of exceedingly rare oc- 
currence. Our knowledge of marine reptilia is 
confessedly very small ; and, best of all, there is no 
counter-objection or feasible argument which the 
naturalist can offer by way of denying the above 
proposition. He would be forced to admit the ex- 
istence of purely marine genera of snakes which 
possess compressed tails, adapted for swimming, 
and other points of organization admittedly suited 
for a purely aquatic existence. If, therefore, we 
admit the possibility—nay, even the reasonable 
probability—that gigantic members of these wa- 
ter-snakes may occasionally be developed, we 
should state a powerful case for the assumed and 
probable existence of a natural ‘sea-serpent.’ We 
confess we do not well see how such a chain of 
probabilities can be readily set aside, supported as 
they are in the possibility of their occurrence by 
zoological science, and in the actual details of the 
case by evidence as trustworthy in many cases as 
that received in our courts of law.” 

When we remember how few fish or other in- 
habitants of the sea are ever seen compared with 
the countless millions which exist, that not one 
specimen of some tribes will be seen for many 
years in succession, and that some tribes are only 
known to exist because a single specimen or even 
a single skeleton has been obtained, we may well 
believe that in the sea,as in heaven and earth, 
there are more things “than are known in our 
philosophy.” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
MARCH, 1877. 


Sunday, 4.—Third Sunday in Lent. 

Sunday, 11.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

Sunday, 18.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 

Sunday, %.—Sixth Sunday in Lent; Annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary. 

Friday, 30.—Good-Friday. 


Saturday, 31.—Easter-even. 

In his opening sermon to Bostonians, Mr. 
Moopy made sport, as far as the seriousness of 
his mission would allow, of the caution repeat- 
edly given him that “ Boston was such a very 
peculiar place, and that people in Boston don’t 
do as people elsewhere.’’ His simple answer, 
“The human heart has the same needs here as 
it has all the world over,’’ was at once an ex- 
pression of courage and of true Christian faith. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune thus 
writes of the opening service: *‘ The real inter- 
est began when Mr. Sankey at length rose and 
commenced singing his famous hymn, ‘ The 
Ninety and Nine.’ Trained as a great number 
of the listeners were to the best music, under 
the finest cultivation, there was a something in 
Mr. SANKEY’s voice, a note of power and sym- 
pathy, a thrill of triumphant certainty, that 
had a charm as undeniable as it was decided 
...-l looked about me while the singer was 
pouring forth his voice along the spirited lines, 
every word distinctly and readily reaching the 
ear, and by that virtue adding tenfold power to 
the effect, and I observed in a direct line three 
women diligently using their pocket-handker- 
chiefs. I knew that however effective Mr. Moo- 
Dy might be as a preacher and exhorter, he 
would not have half the power if not aided by 
this majestic singer.”’ The criticism upon Mr. 
Moopry is sharp, if not appreciative: ‘‘ Mr. Moo- 
DY's personnel is not attractive either in voice 
or manner. It is very easy to see that one must 
become accustomed to him, to the short, thick- 
set, unintellectual exterior, and to the unculti- 
vated speech, which will slur the ‘ings’ in the 
most reckless fashion.” 





It now appears that when the Rev. Isaac M. 
See, of Newark, New Jersey, invited two ladies 
to occupy his pulpit, Miss Frances WILLARD 
occupied at the same time the pulpit of another 
Presbyterian church in that city. The second 
offending pastor was not called to account, and 
the Alliance gives as the reason that Miss WIL- 
LARD took no text. 





The Unita Cattolica is authority for the state- 
ment that the Pope has determined to add to 
the college of cardinals four Italians, two Aus- 
trians, two Frenchmen, and two Spaniards. The 
four Italians are said to be Serarint, Bishop of 
Viterbo; Nrna, Assessor of the Holy Office; 
SBARRETTI, Secretary of the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars; and BERNADINO Da Por- 
TOGRUARO, General of the Franciscans. 





The importation of foreign ministers is not 
likely to be confined to the Presbyterian church- 
es of the United States. At a recent meeting 
of the Presbytery of London, the Rev. DonaLp 
FRAZER gave notice of a motion to invite the 
Rev. Dr. Curistiies, of conn, to the chair of 
Christian Apologetics and Pastoral Theology in 
the London College. Professor CHRISTLIEB was 
once the minister of a foreign congregation in 
London. 





The assertion of the Independent that the Meth- 
odist itinerant system has failed in large cities 
has provoked an interesting discussion. The 
statistics of church members, Methodist, Epis- 
copalian, and Presbyterian, in seven cities were 
stated by the Independent as foliows: 








Cities. Methodist. | Episcopalian. | “Presbyterian. | 
“New York....[" 10,600 17,000 16,500 
Philadelphia .| 16,500 18,300 22,000 | 
Brooklyn.....| 10,300 9,200 9,200 | 
Baltimore . 10,000 6,200 2,600 | 
Boston ....... 3,900 4,000 1,400 | 
Chicago ...... 4,300 3,000 4,500 | 
Cincinnati... . 3,400 2,300 | 3,300 | 

Totals....| 59,000 | 60,000 | 59,500 | 


This shows to the disadvantage of the itinerant 
as compared with a settled pastorate. A corre- 
spondent of the Northwestern Advocate corrects 
these figures, and froin official documents makes 
the number of Methodist communicants in New 
York 12,502; in Philadelphia, 19,020; Brooklyn, 
10,556; Chicago, 6771 ; Baltimore, 21,420; Boston, 
4439; Cincinnati, 4708—the total being 79,416. 
This puts the Methodists at an advantage. The 





| need, 





subject, as involving a comparison of two un- 
like systems of ministerial labor, is of no little 
interest. 





During the year 1876 the Baptists of the Unit- 
ed States were very prosperous. The number 
of baptisms was 109,654, against 89,874 in 1875. 
The total of communicants is now over 2,000,000, 
In this State the Baptist churches number 863, 
with 110,240 members, the gain of members be 
ing 4918. The benevolent contributions for the 
State were $251,395, an advance of $35,852 on 
1875. The Baptist church property in the State 
is $10,000,000. It is gratifying to know that the 
debt on it is not over $900,000, or one-eleventh 
of the whole. For the support of worship the 
average amount paid is $1150. 





Mr. Moopy’s departure from Chicago has been 
by no means the end of his influence there. The 
Advance reports the religious activity of the 
churches of the city to be now greater than 
ever. A thousand persons assemble daily at the 
noon meeting in Farwell Hall. A noon meeting 
has also been established on the west side. Ma- 
jor Witte and his associate, Mr. Stesstiys, 
hold evening services in the Plymouth Church. 
“The Gospel temperance. movement,” as it is 
called, makes rapid progress. A Bible reading 
is conducted by Deacon WILLARD each morning 
in the Brevoort House. At the First Congre- 
gational Church is held a Sunday afternoon Bi- 
ble class, attended by a thousand persons. Mr. 
KITTREDGE has organized a similar class in his 
own church. These are not all; they are but 
specimens of the activity with which many 
Christians have been inspired by Mr. Moopy’'s 
preaching. What is true of Chicago may be said 
as truly of the entire Northwest. 





Shortly before the late Presidential election 
Archbishop Purce ty issued an address to the 
country, in which he declared that American 
Catholics are misrepresented when they are said 
to be hostile to the public schools. The bishop, 
no doubt, spoke for himself in all sincerity. he 
his Lenten pastoral to his flock he speaks in an- 
other strain. ‘ Parentsand guardians of youth,” 
he writes, “‘ are especially reminded of their duty 
to those under their care, to see that they be 
sent only to Catholic schools, that they may be 
properly prepared for their first communion, or 
the Paschal communion. Our vey latest in- 
structions from the Holy Father are to the ef- 
fect that parents who are guilty of ‘ contumacy’ 
in not sending their children to Catholic schools, 
when in their power—that is, when these schools 
are sufficiently near them, and where the youth 
are gratuitously and well taught, as they always 
are in Catholic schools under the supervision of 
a faithful pastor—that such parents, we say, are 
not worthy of the holy sacrauments.”’ 

So the Holy Father virtually directs his clergy 
in the United States to withhold the sacraments 
from Catholic parents whose children go to the 
public schools. 

The Rev. Dr. C. C. Pentck has been conse- 
crated Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Cape Pal- 
mas, on the western coast of Africa. The cere- 
mony was performed at Alexandria, Virginia, 
Bishop WHITTLE preaching the sermon. Bishop 
Jenick will have under his jurisdiction eleven 
clergymen, nearly all of whom are Liberians or 
native Africans. There are 400 communicants 
in the Cape Palmas Mission. 

The Yale lectures on preaching, delivered dur- 
ing January and February by the Rev. Paituips 
Brooks, of Boston, will be memorable from their 
intense realization of the dignity of the work 
of a preacher exhibited by the lecturer. Mr. 
Brooks is eminently a preacher, full of sympa- 
thy with men, and thoroughly convinced that 
the Christian Gospel contains the help they 
There are golden sentences in his dis- 
courses to the Yale divinity students. Here is 
a pair of them: “ The best privilege which can 
be given to any man is a position which shall 
stimulate him to his best, and make his best 
most effective, but shall bring all the more dis- 
grace upon him if he dares not do his best. 
That is just what is given to the minister.” 





The heroic determination of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia not to oc- 
cupy their new building until all its debt is paid 
has been much noticed by the press. At the 
annual meeting recently held the total cost was 
reported to be $469,790; the contributions to- 
ward payment have reached $390,400. The rents 
of the stores in the building will rapidly reduce 
this debt of over $79,000. 





This will be a year of important ecclesiastical 
assemblies. The Pan-Presbyterian Assembly 
meets in Edinburgh in July. It is now rumored 
that the Established Kirk of Scotland will not 
take part. As a rule, the adhesion of State Pres- 
byterian Churches to this scheme of union is 
cautions and reserved. In this country, the Na- 
tional Congregational Council and the Triennial 
Episcopal Convention will meet in the fall. 





The first ordination in this country of a deaf- 
mute, by the Rev. Bishop Stevens, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, in October last, has 
been followed quickly by a second. On January 
26, Bishop BepELu ordained at Cleveland, Ohio, 
A. W. MANN, a graduate of the Indiana Deaf- 
mute a In the very interesting disconrse 
preached on the occasion it was stated that 
there are fifty deaf-mute schools in the United 
States, all of which have sprung from that es- 
tablished at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817, by 
the elder GaLLaupeT. In 1850 his son, Dr. 
GALLAUDET, established a Bible class of deaf- 
mutes in St. Ann’s Church, New York. There 
are missions established for this class of suffer- 
ers in from fifteen to twenty of the cities of this 
country. Dr, GALLAUDET was present at the 
ordination of Mr. Mann, and translated the ser- 
mon into thesignlanguage. Thereare computed 
to be 20,000 deaf-mutes in the United States. 





A writer in the Lutheran and Missionary vindi- 
cates the Pennsylvania Germans from the charge 
so often brought against them of neglecting ed- 
ucation. Some of the facts brought together 
are strikings The founder of the Pennsylvania 
common-school system was Governor GEORGE 
Wotr, a Lutheran of German descent; the Sec- 
retary of State and Superintendent who did more 
than all others to make the system a success was 
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Francis R. SHunk, a German, aud alterward 
Governor. The fact that the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans have filled the eastern counties of the State 
with colleges and schools can not be disputed. 





The Hebrew Free School Association of this 
city maintains four schools, in which there are 
580 scholars. The children receive instruction in 
the rudiments of Hebrew, Biblical histé@ry, and 
grammar. The last report urges an increase of 
funds and schools, on the ground of “ the unde 
niable, positive, and dangerous existence of th 
mission schools, which induce Jewish children, 
by promises, presents, and money, to become 
attendants.’"—At the annual meeting of th 
trustees of the Hebrew Home for the Aved, in 
this city, it was reported that the institution 
was free from debt, and that it had available 
assets to the amount of $23,214. There were 
seventy inmates during the year. 


Lay evangelists have made their appearance 
in France. So far they represent the Catholic 
faith. Two who are named belong to aristo 
cratic circles of society—Count de Mun and M 
De Cissey, the latter a relative of the late Min 
ister of War. M. De Cissey aims to bring About 
a reformation in the French observance of tl 
Sabbath. He has obtained papal sanction, and 
addresses crowded meetings. In one city th 
bishop of the diocese gave him the use of his 
cathedral. The London Telegraph says of this 
evangelist: “‘ His style has all the elements of a 
popular missionary; to a tone of sincere convi 
tion he adds an easy, good-humored manner, and 
his lectures are interspersed with a number of 
lively anecdotes, which entertain his audience, 
while he is urging upon them the importance of 
improving their habits.’’ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A coaocu passing along a country road had nearly rar 
over a servant-cirl, when the coachman cried out, 
“Take care, Sally!” The girl, without attempting to 
escape the danger, looked up at the coachman with arr 
air of offended pride, and said, “ It isn't Sally, or any 
such low, vulgar, and common stuff—it'’s Amelia Ann. 

eo = 

An Irieh lover remarks, “ It's a very great pleasure to 
be alone, especially when yer sweetheart is wid ye! 

— 

Crose Tamuine.—A careless barber, trimming t 
hair from around a customer's ears, put him to great 
pain and uneasiness, * Are you trimming my left ear 
now 7?” asked the man. “ No, Sir: not till I have done 
the right.” “Oh! only I thought, by what I felt, you 
were paseing through to my left ear without going 
round.” 

—_— — 

Harp Tives.—The wife of a sexton belonging to one 
of the churches in a very healthy locality was last week 
interrupted in the middle of a harangue upon the bard 
ness of the times by a person who desired to sell her a 
couple of ducks. “ Docks!” exclaimed she, “ how can 
1 buy ducks, or any thing elee? We have not buried 
a living soul these six months!” 

—_— 

A gentleman in San Franciaco, whose Chinese cook 
left him, wae unable to retain any of the numerous 
* Johne” for over a day, until he induced one of th 
to explain that some apparently meaningless etri 
red paper on the kitchen wall containe e Chinese 
inecription, “ Boss woman long time tongue. Muchee 
jaw, jaw.” 








= 

Avvice To Panewta.—When your boy cries for a 

stick of candy, just take a stick to him. 
_— 

Unmasxen.—* I detest masquerades,” aaid a heant 
ful lady toa gallant officer. “‘ No wonder he 
replied, “since you do so much execution unmasked. 

7 


Tur nviiwe Passion strowe ww Dent 


, madam, 


—One of the 





discoveries made by the latest arctic explore that 
the length of the polar night is one hundred and forty- 
two days. “What a glorious place that would be,” 
aaye Brown, “in which to tell a man with at to call 
round the day after to-morrow and get his money! 
. _— 

A country editor received the following: “‘ Dear Sir,— 
I have looked carefully and patiently over yo paper 
for months for the death of some individual I was ac- 


quainted with, but as yet not a single soul I care any 
thing about has dropped off: you will please to have 
my bame erased.” 
_ 7 
Brown, meeting Jones, bie friend, and seeing him 
look very miserable, said,‘ Hullo, old man! Why, 
rou've a face just fit fora funeral!” “So I onght to 
om replied Jones, “considering I've just had an 
execution in my house.” 
. a - 
“ We find that he came to his death by calling Bill 
Jackson a liar,” was the verdict of a coroner's jury in 
Missouri. 


= 
What piece of carpentry becomes a gem 
it is finished 7—A-gate, 


as soon as 


-_ — 

Natiowat Taste. —It was an Irieh gentleman who 
said that he admired Homer because reading the Diad 
was like jumping out of a second-floor window “ right 
into the middle of a divil of a row.” 

-_>- 





Dey Scwrct.—A college professor, who was giving 
a course of lectures on Egyptian antiquities, eaid to 
his class, “‘ This morning, young gentlemen, I have 
very dry subject. It is the mummy. 
— _> 
A Meemarn's Ganuent—A fichu. 
_ 





By a coin toopen Waerrou.—li is estimated that 
the number of ladies who can not pass a mirror without 
glancing into it averages about twelve to every dozen 

= — 

A party of vegetarians who were boarding at a wa 
ter-cure establishment, while taking a walk in thé 
fields, were attacked by a bull, which chased them 
furiously out of his pasture. “ That's your 
is it, you great, hateful thing 7” exclaimed one of the 
ladies, panting with fright and fatigue. “After this 
T'll eat beef three times a day.” 

—_ 


rratitude, 


We are told of gras# in Colorado that is so short you 

must lather it before you can mow. 
- 

Prorrery Arraroiaten.— My dearest Fidocia,” he 
said, as they stood beneath a tree in a flood of moon- 
light, “ I have longed—oh, so longed !—for this bliseful 
opportunity ; and even pow I hardly dare to speak the 
swelling thoughts that struggle up for utterance. Not 
in the blistering glare of the noonday sun would I 
whisper to thee of the sweet love that has tinged my 
whole being with a celestial brightness, but in this 
soft silvery sheen of the constant moon would I #ylla 
ble forth the ecstatic song of Eros. Oh! canst thon 
realize how like the radiance of heaven thy beauty 
beams upon me? And shall not the blessed boon b 
always mine ? Wilt thou not henceforth, for all com- 
ing time, give me the right to shield thee from the 
rough contact and chilling diaste of an unfeeling 
world? Oh! if thy smiles could be mine while Jife 
should last, they would shed—they would shed—a—a 
Ah, dearest, they would shed—” While he hesitated 
and stumbled for a word, Fiducia eagerly whispered, 
“ Never mind the wood-shed, Augustus, but go right 
on with your pretty talk.” 











MYCEN ®. 

We present this week several 
views of the ruins of this ancient 
and famous Greek city, to which 
attention has lately been called by 
the excavations there carried on by 
Dr. ScHLTEMANN, with the permission 
of the King of Greece. 

Mycena, as student of 
classical history and literature is 
aware, was a powerful city-state of 
the Peloponnesus, now called the 
Morea, for ages preceding the rise 
of Athens, It 
joyed a sort of “ hegemony,” or po- 
litical and military headship, among 
the Greek principalities before the 
era of republican governments. The 
Troy, under whatever cir- 
cumstances it really took place, and 
whatever may be thought of the 
veracity of Homer’s Iliad, is likely 
to been conducted by the 
under the command of a 
king of "Mycenwe, whose name may 
possibly have been AGaMemNon, It 
was, therefore, quite an appropriate 
task for Dr. Scutremany, after his 
late exploration of the supposed site 
of Troy, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
the the Darda 
nelles, to engage in similar opera 
tions at the site of Mycene. That 
place is further associated with the 
tragedv of AGAMEMNON’s murder by 
the wicked contrivance of his adul 
( LYTEMNESTRA 
EGistavs — a 


every 
seems to have en- 


iege of 


have 


(ireeks 


near entrance to 


terous wif and he 


paramout subject 
which empk 1 the genius of each 
of the three Greek tragic 
AEscny.vs, Sornocies, and 


DES, either in 


poets, 
Evrirt 
the principal action 


or its consequences to the son and 
daughter of AGAMEMNoN. This story 
was believed in later times; and it 
is mentioned by historians and to 
pographer ing after the Chris- 
tian era, that the tombs of AGa 
MEMNON, of | father Arrevs, and 
of his daughter E._ectra, were then to be seen 
it Mveena mut that the bodies of arsturs and 
CLYTEMN 1, who were slain by Orestes to 
avenge | ther’s death, had been excluded, and 
were b 1 outside the city walls 

The most certain historical event, after all, con 
cerning M nz is the fact of its being destroyed, 
in the y n.c, 458, by the people of Argos, a 
ne | city which had formerly been sub 
ject to Mycet ind over which King AGamem 
NON had Myce vas then razed to the 


Its site is about seven miles from Argos, 














upon a raised recess between two high summits 


of the mountain range that bounds the east side 


of the Argolie plain 
city or fortress, of which the entire circuit is yet 
to be seen, was built upon the top of a steep and 
rugged hill, between two streams; its length is 
about 400 yards, and its breadth 200 yards 
Within this inclosure the ground rises consid- 
erably; on the summit are the openings to sub- 
terranean chambers, built of large irregular stones 


iined with plaster. There is a great gate at the 
northwest angle, and a postern gate to the 


The Acropolis, the upper 








GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


northeast. In the great ¢ which is called 
the “Gate of the Lions,” the is formed 
of two blocks of stone, with another 
laid across them, which upper stone is 15 feet 
long, 4 feet wide, and 6 feet 7 inches high; and 
above this stands a triangular piece of green lime- 


ite, 


doorway 


massive 


stone 12 feet long, 10 feet high, and 2 feet thick, 
upon the face of which two lions are sculp 
tured in bass-relief. The lions are represented 


one at each side of a 
round pillar or altar, upon which their fore-paws 
rest; the pillar, which broadens at the top, has a 


standing on their hind-legs, 























ACROPOLIS 


capital decorated with a row of four circles be 
tween parallel fillets. Below the mound of th 
Acropolis, at some little distance toward the mod 
ern village of Mycenz, is a series of under-ground 
chambers, which has been called the Treasury of 
Arrevs; they are cells of a conical form, the lar 
gest about 50 feet in diameter at the floor, and 
their doorways have Tuscan*or Doric half 
umns. The Cyclopean architecture of the olde: 
ruins of Mycene differs entirely from what is 
found in other ancient cities of Greece, and their 
antiquity is probably much greater 
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tecture of Tirvns Thevsgrounded the / 
olis, the lower city extenigg to the sout! 
and being still marked Weraces of Cyel 
walls and other remains One of the mo 
rious results of Dr. Scnumgawy’s excavat 
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in existence. The new Mycene seems to 
have lasted about two centuries; at all events, 
the fluted vases found among its rubbish are of 
the Macedonian era, and come down to the sec- 
century B.C Below the later city lie the 
the Mycenz of Hower, and these have 
se number of objects to 


r. Scumsn, the walls belong 
eriods, hg oldest portion being 
rt, wh 


were 


resembles the archi 
Thes grounded the A‘ rop- 
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ScHLIEMANN’'s workmen 

It is the opinion of Dr. Scut1emaNn that he has 
e Argivain B. ilthough the identical Arrevs and 
been so agpletely forgotten by AGAMEMNON, of Cassanpra, another daughter of 
t he dedps no vestiges of it, the last-named king, and of EvrymMepon, his 
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VIEW OF NEW MYCEN-E 


charioteer, according to the local tradition which 
He has opened five 
which he found two 


Pavsanias has preserved 
tombs cut in the rock, in 
gold cups, a gold diadem, some bronze and crvs 
tal vessels, a quantity of fine pottery, knives and 
lances, and, finally, the bones of a man and a 
woman, covered with ornaments of pure 
In another double circular sepulchre he has found 
four golden vases, richly ornamented, and two 
gold signet-rings, one engraved with a palm-tree 
and seven figures of women. These and other 
treasures, belonging to the Greek government, 


gold 


But this time the object of the ox 
cupation by soldiery is of a moré 
peaceful character, for it is merely 


intended to inspire awe among the 


country-people and to prevent them 
from making clandestine excava 
tions in the tombs, or to approach 
the latter while | am working in 
them 

Already, while engaged in the 
excavation of the large fourth 
tomb, the results of which I haye 


described in my last two letters, I 


explored the fifth and last sepul 


chre, which is imme the 


; 
northwest of it, and whi had 
been marked by the large ib 
with the bass-relief of the two ser 
pent and by an unsculptured 
ton ¢ both oft which were 
11% feet below the surface of the 
mount, a t was when I began the 
excavations At a depth of 10 
feet below the two tombetones, or 
of 21 feet 8 inches below the 
former wface, I found two evi 
dent much older unsculptured 
tombstones, and, only feet 4 
inches elow these, I found a tomb 
114 feet long, 9 feet 8 inches broad, 


h had t in the ca 








M i had been cut ou 
care rock to a depth of o 
fect » that its bottom is 27 
below the former surface 
mount In variance with the other 
tou the four inner s f tl 
! were not lined | " 
wa but, as t ul, tt I " 
was strewn with a layer of } ‘ 
stones Om ti If th | 
remains of only one } n, who 
like all the othe wodies, had been 
t ed on the pre« pot w t 
la Ar | the skull of the body 
which was unfortunately too f 
et t saved. was a rt mn dia 
det with impressed ornar t 
representing in the midst tw 
the 1 sini space be f i 
up W pira nament On tl 
are to be deposite in a grand national museum | right le of the body I found a lance-head, wit! 
at A the ns A ring on either ] { rther tw ma ! A 
To the foregoing general summary of Dr. swords, and two long knives of the same meta 
ScHLIEMANN’S discoveries at Mycenew we add the ts left w found a golds lrinking cup wit! . 
following interesting details from letters dated ha the ornament n of wi t 
December 2 and 3, 1876 Under the first date two horizontal rows of fish sping i ‘ 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN writes of arrowheads With the swor were { l 
For the first time since its capture by the mar rags of beautif wove ' 
| Argives, in 468 n.c., and thus for the first time loubtle belonged to the sheaths of the 
since 2344 years, the Acropolis of Mycen@w has or In the ume t ‘ { laf " 
got a garrison, whose. watch-fires by night-time (hand-made) light green va ] 





can be seen throughout the whole plain of Argos. with two rows of three protruding hun 
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ther, a light red vase, ornamented with black 
spiral lines, and with two female breasts sur- 
rounded by circles of black strokes. 

“The mud in the first sepulchre, whose site had 
been marked by three slabs, with bass-reliefs, hav- 
ing dried up in the present fine weather, I continued 
the excavation there, and struck at last the bot- 
tom of the sepulchre, which is on the northeast 
side 174 feet, on the southeast side 17 feet deep, 
cut out in the rock; but from these points the 
slope is so abrupt that, although the upper breadth 
of the sepulchre does not exceed 10 feet 6 inches, 
yet the greater part of its west side needed only 
to be cut 11 feet deep into the rock to make a 
level bottom. The length of the tomb is 21 feet 
6 inches; its breadth at the bottom is 12 feet, 
and thus 18 inches more than at the top. The 
four inner sides were lined with a 3-foot high and 
2-foot broad Cyclopean wall, and this latter had 
been superposed by a slanting wall of schist 
plates, which reached to a height of 64 feet, and 
protruded on all sides by 3 feet on the bottom of 
the tomb. The pieces of schist had been joined 
with clay. In variance with the other sepulchres, 
the bottom of this tomb was not covered with the 
usual layer of pebble-stones; the three bodies 
which the sepulchre contained lay at a distance 
of three feet from each other, and had been burn- 
ed in the very same place where I found them, 
This was evident by the marks of the fire on the 
rock below and around the corpses, and to the 
right and left of them on the walls, and by the 
undisturbed state of the ashes with them. Only 
with the body which lay in the midst the case was 
different. The three bodies of this tomb lay with 
their heads to the east and their feet to the west; 
all three were of gigantic proportions, and ap- 
peared to have been squeezed with force into the 
small space of only six feet, which was left for 
them between the aforesaid walls; the bones of 
the legs, which are nearly uninjured, are really 
of enormous size. Although the head of the first 
man was covered with a massive golden mask, his 
skull crumbled away on being exposed to the air, 
and but a few bones could be saved besides those 
of the legs. The same was the case with the 
second body, which had been plundered in an- 
tiquity. 

“ But of the third body, which lay at the north 
end of the tomb, the round face with all its flesh 
had been wonderfully preserved under its ponder- 
ous golden mask; there was no vestige of hair, 
but both eyes were perfectly visible, also the 
mouth, which, by the enormous weight that had 
been pressing upon it, was wide open and showed 
thirty-two beautiful teeth. By these all the phy- 
sicians who came to see the body were led to 
believe that the man must have died at the early 
age of thirty-five. The nose had entirely gone. 
The body having been too long for the space be- 
tween the two inner walls of the tomb, the head 
had been pressed in such a way on the breast 
that the upper part of the shoulders was nearly 
in a horizontal line with the vertex of the head. 
In spite of the largé golden breastplate, so little 
had been preserved of the breast that the inner 
side of the spine was visible in many places. In 
its squeezed and mutilated state the body meas- 
ured only 2 feet 44 inches from the top of the 
head to the beginning of the loins ; the breadth 
of the shoulders did not exceed 1 foot 1} inches, 
and the breadth of the stomach 1 foot 3 inches; 
buat the gigantic thigh-bones could leave no doubt 
regarding the real proportions of the body. Such 
had been the pressure of the rubbish and stones 
that the body had been reduced to a thickness of 
1 inch to 14 inches. The color of the corpse re- 
sembled very much that of an Egyptian mummy. 
The front of the man was ornamented with a 
plain round leaf of gold, and a still larger one 
was lying on the right eye. I further observed a 
large and a small gold leaf on the breast below the 
large golden breast-cover. The news that the tol- 
erably well-preserved body of a man of the mythic 
heroic age had been found, covered with golden 
ornaments, spread like wild-fire through the Ar- 
golid, and people came by thousands from Ar- 
gos, Nauplium, and the villages to see the won- 
der; but nobody being able to give advice how to 
preserve the body, I sent for a painter, to get at 
least an oil-painting made, for I was afraid the 
body would crumble to pieces. But, to my great 
joy, it held out for two days, when a druggist from 
Argos, Spinrpon Nico.aou by name, consolidated 
it by pouring on it spirit in which he had dis- 
solved sandarac. Thus I have now strong hopes 
that it can be saved, the more so as it can be 
lifted with an iron plate, there being no pebble- 
stones below it.” 

Under date of December 8, Dr. ScuitmMann 
gives a further description of the contents of the 
tomb: 

“The now nearly mummified body was deco- 
rated with a 4-foot long and 1}-inch broad golden 
shoulder-belt, which, by some cause or another, 
was not in its place, for it now lay across the 
loins of the corpse, and extended in a straight 
line far to the right of it. In its mid¢t is suspend- 
ed, and firmly attached, a small bronze sword, 
on which is soldered a beautifully polished per- 
forated object of rock-crystal in form of a jar 
with two silver handles. It is pierced in its en- 
tire length by a silver pin. With it was found a 
small object of rock-crystal in form of a funnel, 
with four concave sides. To the right and left 
of the body lay long bronze swords; to the left 
was also a long bronze knife. All these weapons 
had probably been suspended on a belt of em- 
broidered work, which had disappeared. The 
sheaths of the swords had been of wood, much 
débris of which remained. All the sheaths had 
been gilded, and had, in their entire length, been 
adorned with round buttons of gold, which show- 
ed many different sorts of magnificently engraved 
spiral lines. The handles of the swords were 
plated with gold and covered with splendid en- 
gravings. Instead of the usual large wood or 
alabaster buttons of the handles, the sword han- 
dies of this body seem to have had at their ex- 





tremity richly ornamented golden plates, ten of 
which were found close to it. Each of them is 
34 inches long and 1% inches broad, and every 
one of them represents a large cow-head with long 
horns and immense eyes; further, a lion pursu- 
ing a stag with such velocity that his four legs 
are in the same horizontal line with the body; 
the stag, though still running at full speed, feels 
that he is lost, turns his head toward his merci- 
less pursuer, and looks at him full of anguish. 
To the reverse side of these wonderful plates still 
sticks a good deal of a blackish matter—perhaps 
a sort of lime, which may have served, I do not 
know how, to fasten them to the handles. Two 
plates must necessarily have been required for 
each handle. To the bronze sword, on the right 
of the body, was attached a 9$-inches long gold- 
en tassel. The massive golden mask which cov- 
ered the head of this body is 12% inches long and 
12} inches broad. It is so thick that the enormous 
weight which for ages has been pressing upon it 
has made no impression on it. It shows a round 
face, with large eyes and a large mouth, much 
resembling the features of the body when first 
uncovered ; and I feel now more convinced than 
ever that all the golden masks faithfully repre- 
sent the features which they cover. In fact, a 
single glance on the splendidly made masks must 
convince every one that they are real portraits, 
and not ideal types. The golden breast-cover of 
this body is 142 inches long and 84 inches broad. 

“ At a distance of hardly more than one foot to 
the right of the body I found eleven bronze swords, 
of which nine had more or less suffered from 
moisture, but the other two were well preserved. 
One of them had the enormous length of 3 feet 
13 inches, the other 2 feet 5g inches. With the 
swords I found four sword handles, with richly 
ornamented golden plates, several golden tubes 
with remnants of wood, 124 large, beautifully en- 
graved, round gold buttons, two of which were of 
enormous size, while four were only the size of a 
franc. Further, six large splendidly ornamented 
golden buttons in the form of crosses, three of 
which are 3 inches long and 2} inches broad. 
These buttons consist either of flat pieces of 
bone covered with golden blades, and in this case 
they have invariably been pasted or soldered as 
embellishments on sword sheaths or other ob- 
jects, or they consist of real bone buttons, resem- 
bling our present shirt buttons, and covered with 
gold blades, and in this case they must have been 
used on clothes. The indescribable magnificently 
engraved ornamentation of both these kinds of 
buttons can leave no doubt as to the importance 
attached to them. I may add that not only all 
the golden buttons in cross form, but also all the 
very large round golden buttons, have on their 
lower side a flat piece of bone. 

“There was further found to the right of the 
body a very large golden drinking cup, with one 
handle. It is no less than 6 inches in diameter, 
and 5 inches in height; it has two parallel hori- 
zontal rows of ornamentation, of which the lower 
one represents fish spines, the upper one some- 
thing resembling windows. There was also found 
a very large one-handled golden goblet, being 5% 
inches in diameter, decorated with two parallel 
horizontal rows of beautiful spiral lines, in which 
occur a large number of that curious cross which 
is so frequently met with in the ruins of Troy, 
and which is thought to be the symbol of the 
holy fire, the Arani of the Brahmans. There was 
found a third golden goblet, ornamented with 
three lions, which are represented as running 
with great velocity. There were also found three 
silver drinking cups and fragments of several sil- 
ver vases, some of which show spiral ornaments ; 
finally, a large drinking-cup of alabaster, meas- 
uring 10} inches in height, and 4% inches in di- 
ameter. 

“ With the body which lay in the middle of the 
tomb were found some round golden leaves, with 
impressed ornaments, and the remnants of a wood- 
en comb. As mentioned in my last letter, the 
head of the body at the south end of the tomb 
was likewise covered with a thick golden mask, 
and its breast with a massive golden cover. Both 
are exactly of the same size as those which cov- 
ered the face and breast of the body at the north 
end of the sepulchre. I found, besides, with the 
body at the south end fifteen two-edged bronze 
swords, ten of which lay at his feet. Eight of 
them are of very large size; about one-half of all 
the swords are in a good state of preservation. 
I found there also the upper part of a bronze 
sword, with a handle ornamented with golden 
nails; further, a very small bronze sword and 
two bronze knives, one of which has a very long 
handle, consisting of the same piece as the knife. 
I found with the body twenty-seven richly orna- 
mented large round golden buttons, one of which 
measured 2} inches, the others 14 inches to 2 
inches, in diameter; also sixty-eight round gold- 
en buttons of a smaller size. The flat pieces of 
bone on which the gold was fastened are gone. 
These buttons have doubtless served as orna- 
ments of the wooden sword sheaths, of which 
much débris could be seen. With the swords at 
the foot of the body I picked up two golden 
sword handles, one of which consists of two 
pieces; in the other there is still preserved a 
piece of wood ; both are richly ornamented. Fur- 
ther, seven large sword-handle buttons of alabas- 
ter, and one of wood, all ornamented with golden 
nails; a piece of gold in form of a watch-key, 
and a 1-foot 84-inches long bronze lance-head, 
its tube, in which the wooden pole had been fast- 
ened, being 8$ inches long. There were further 
found with the body thirty-seven round gold 
leaves of various sizes, with impressed orna- 
ments; twenty-one fragments of gold leaves ; 
a splendid golden ornament of the knemides 
(greaves), in shape resembling a bracelet; five 
golden plates, representing in bass-relief two ea- 
gles; a golden plate without ornament; a richly 
ornamented smaller one, on which seem to be 
represented two tresses of hair; a golden orna- 
ment for suspension on the neck, much resem- 
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bling our present military decoration. As this 
ornament has all around smail holes, it may have 
been sewn upon some rich cloth. 

“T found there also two much-damaged silver 
vases, a pair of silver tongs, and a large vase of 
alabaster in form of a jar, the border of its ori- 
fice being of bronze. In this vase were found 
thirty-two richly ornamented small and three 
large round golden buttons, as well as two large 
golden buttons in the shape of crosses, each with 
two very small handles; further, a large golden 
button of conical shape, and a wedge-shaped 
golden tube. I found there a bronze battle-axe, 
perfectly resembling the Trojan battle-axes, but 
more elegant. Compared with our present axes, 
the Mycenzan and Trojan battle-axes have no 
hole in which the wooden handle might be fixed, 
and thus they have evidently been fastened in 
the handle, instead of the handle being fastened 
in them. There were also found ten large bronze 
kettles or casseroles, one of which was three feet 
in diameter; also two hand-made terra cotta vases ; 
further, masses of small perforated balls of am- 
ber, which were undoubtedly used as necklaces. 
Perhaps still more important and interesting than 
all the jewels found in this tomb was a small 
quadrangular wooden box, of which I picked up 
two sides, on each of which are carved in high 
relief a dog andalion. Small as these sculptures 
are, they are nevertheless of capital interest to 
science, because they prove to us that the art of 
sculpturing on wood flourished in the mythic he- 
roic age. A whole basketful of wood, remnants 
of sword sheaths or domestic utensils, was col- 
lected in this tomb, and I have strong hopes that 
the remainder of the box may be found among 
those remnants. When first taken out of the 
grave, all the wood was moist and soft, like a 
sponge, but I hope that, with proper care, it can 
be preserved.” 





THE CROWNLESS CHIEF. 


Trve stood hand-fast with that immortal maid 
Who blows the dust of praise in all men’s eyes; 
And thus, in tones of grave rebuke, Le said, 
“O Fame, thou art not wise, 
“To keep alive disastrous names of kings, 
Fed with the lives of men and women’s tears— 
Tyrants who did inexpiable things 
Through all their cruel years.” 
“Turn back some thousand pages, Time, and see 
Full many a name that needs not thy rebuke: 
Here is the Conqueror’s, from Normandy, 
William, the mighty Duke.” 
“A stern usurper! guiding Fortune's flood 
To selfish ends with his hard iron hands, 
Not caring though its crimson waves of blood 
Rolled over ruined lands.” 
“See, then, these brighter letters, how they shine! 
The Lion-hearted King, who at such loss 
Met Paynim hosts on fields of Palestine, 
And fought for Hely Cross.” 
“ Deserter from his duties! France's tool! 
In basest quarrel dying at the end.” 
“King Robert Bruce!” “He only fought to rule: 
Wallace was Freedom's friend.” 
“Here is great Cromwell’s name!” ‘“ Nay, turn the 
leaf.” 
“Sweden's brave Charles!” “A splendid madman 
gone.” 
“Behold, then, peerless emperor and chief, 
Mighty Napoleon!” 
“And yet impiacable I saw him stand 
And bind the swift, bright feet of Liberty; 
Then die a captive in a lone, strange land, 
Bound by his enemy. 
“O foolish Fame! thy clarion’s silver tones 
For such dark heroes are too tame and weak; 
Bid iron rain for them, ’mid shrieks and moans, 
And roaring cannon speak.” 
“Tarry one moment, Time,” said eager Fame, 
“And I will turn for thee my whitest leaf: 
Now read the golden signs that spell his name, 
My splendid, crownless chief, 
“Whose soul was like a flower sweet from the root, 
Whose unbought sword no tyranny could stand, 
Whose hands, unsceptred, still free men salute 
Of every race and land.” 
“Wise Fame, I am content; forget the rest; 
Keep green the mem’ry of my noblest son; 
For Earth shall love of Freedom’s signs this best~ 
Tbe name, George Washington! 
“ And long the flower of flags that he unfurl’d, 
When crownéd Tyranny lies cold and dead, 
Lift o’er a happy and a peaceful world 
Its white and blue and red!” 


THERE’S MANY A MURPHY. 


“Tue fact is,” said Mrs. Bixby, “ you might as 
well look for a needle in a hay-stack as to try 
and find any lost creature in this big blazing 
bumble-bee of a city. You may as well give it 
up at once.” And she looked over at her broth- 
er-in-law’s brother with an impatience that she 
tried in vain to suppress. For it was not politic 
to succumb to this feeling of exasperation which 
her brother-in-law’s brother had induced by this in- 
fatuation of his about his youngest sister, who had 
run away from home with a scoundrel years and 
years ago—long enough, as Mrs. Bixby thought, 
to have dropped out of any reasonable family’s 
remembrance. It was not politic, because this 
tormenting and persistent man, who insisted upon 
hunting where there was no hope of finding, was 
a bachelor of mature years and ample fortune. 

Joshua Flanders’s farm out on the border Mrs. 
Bixby had heard of as a marvel of richness and 
prosperity; the soil was jet-black for fathoms 
deep, and crop after crop could be taken there- 
from without administering the mildest tonic for 
this drain upon.its resources. The mowers and 
reapers and gatherers and sowers, and all the 
other machines, were numberless and inestima- 
ble; thousands and thousands of acres, level, in- 
finite, and unfenced, dazzled the imagination and 
filled the admiring heart of Mrs. Bixby. 

“ Not a chick to inherit it all,” she said to her- 
self, “ but his brother and the children.” 
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“ Lost creature !” repeated her brother-in-law’s 
brother. “Lost! God forbid, Maria!” 

“Well, can you find her?” said Mrs. Bixby. 
She was polishing the silver coffee-urn, and al- 
most made a dent in its brilliant side in her irri- 
tation, “Can you find her, Joshua Flanders ?” 

“‘No, no,” he said, shaking his head mourn- 
fully, “I can’t find her.” 

“Can J find her? Can your brother John find 
her? Can his wife, my sister, find her? Can 
the multitudes of people and papers you've writ- 
ten to find her? No. Then she’s lost, isn’t 
she? If a thing can’t be found, it’s lost, ain’t 
it?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Joshua, still shaking his head 
dolefully ; “in one sense she’s lost; but I don’t 
like to hear you call her a lost creature, Maria.” 

“Shall I call her a lost coffee-urn, Joshua, a 
lost boot-jack, a lost spittoon?” Mrs. Bixby’s 
sharp black eyes had fallen upon these things 
one after the other. “Shall I call her a lost cra- 
vat?” she continued. “You'd better fix yours 
before you go out, Joshua, for it’s away around 
under your left ear. And I suppose we'd best 
get ready, for we'll have to wait outside till the 
doors are opened, so as to get a good seat. Jane’s 
a little hard of hearing, and Moody’s voice in the 
distance is thick and indistinct. Sankey’s you 
can hear to the end of creation; but it’s a dread- 
ful strain to catch every word of Moody’s, if you 
happen to be late, and can’t get down in the body 
of the building.” 

Mrs. Bixby’s brother-in-law’s brother sighed 
once more, heavily and despairingly, and then 
went slowly up stairs to arrange his toilet for 
this trip to the Hippodrome. 

This was his last day in the metropolis, his 


very last; and the only news he had gained in- 


all these years of poor little Kitty had come from 
this big seething city. It must have been fully 
ten years since he saw that account of the brawl 
in the paper telling of Murphy’s death; and al- 
though he wrote at once, and made every effort 
to find his now widowed sister, all was in vain. 
She was gone, she was lost, as Mrs. Bixby had 
said—a little pebble in the big whirlpool, swept 
away. He looked out of his window, and as it 
was up in the Mansard-roof, it commanded a view 
of myriads of chimneys as far as the eye could 
reach. He wondered, in a weak, vacillating way, 
if the smoke from Kitty’s frugal fire had crept 
thinly up through any of these chimneys, and he 
had actually put his arms upon the window-sill 
and looked mournfully forth, when a tap upon 
the door aroused him from his reverie. 

He opened it, and found upon the threshold a 
quantity of lace and silk and velvet that almost 
extinguished the slight form of his niece, Marie 
Genevieve Flanders. 

“T want to bid you once more good-by, dear 
Uncle Joshua,” she said, in a high treble, and 
pouring forth her words quickly and pantingly— 
“just once more, dear Uncle Joshua !” 

Uncle Joshua stooped and kissed her after his 
melancholy fashion, and finding that she still re- 
mained in the doorway, he kissed her again, this 
time putting his horny hand upon her little vel- 
vet-clad shoulder, whereupon she shrank back. 

“ Don’t rumple my collar, please,” she said, still 
remaining there, tossing her long golden curls, 
and lifting her big blue eyes greedily to the dim, 
sad ones of the Western farmer. 

All at once Joshua thought of something. He 
put his hand in his vest pocket and took from 
thence a bright new bit of currency. As the crisp 
little bill rattled in his fingers, the eyes of young 
Miss Genevieve grew more and more eager. Her 
little kid-gloved hand extended itself, clasped the 
bit of currency, and then she departed, casting no 
glance behind. 

Joshua Flanders gazed after the dainty little 
body, and his countenance grew more lugubrious 
than ever. 

It wasn’t a nice thing for this poor husband. 
man to think that his brother, his sister-in-law, 
and his sister-in-law’s sister, their children, their 
men-servants and maid-servants, and every one 
within their gates, cared nothing for him, save 
only and so far as he could minister to their greed- 
iness for these bits of currency that made ple- 
thoric the pockets of his capacious vest. 

He wouldn’t have cared so much if only he 
could have found Kitty, his poor long-lost sister— 
if he could only have relieved her misery, could 
have shielded her from poverty and want and 
wretchedness with these bits of currency which 
he was compelled to squander upon these other 
relatives of his, who needed not his help or gen- 
erosity. At this moment she might be starving, 
she and her children, for perhaps there was this 
addition to her wretchedness—might be dying of 
want only a few blocks away. And poor Joshua 
sat down on the bed, and plunged his hands in his 
scant gray hair and groaned in spirit. He could 
see the wretched garret in which they lived, the 
dilapidated wails that sheltered these loved ones, 
its broken and decayed appointments ; he could 
see Kitty, once so beautiful and rosy and blessed, 
now well on in years, a pale, cadaverous, horror- 
haunted, desperate woman. 

He got upon his feet and walked up and 
down. 

“© most merciful God,” he cried, “give me 
to find my poor sister, my long-lost Kitty!” 

And Mrs. Bixby, who had gone up to see if he 
was ready, turned on her heel and went down 
stairs again. 

“Tf he was worth the mines of Golconda,” said 
Mrs. Bixby to her sister Jane, when she reached 
the back parlor again, “I should have had to tell 
him what I thought of him—what a poor miser- 
able fool of an idiot he was!” 

“T hope you'll remember, Maria,” said Jane, 
“ that the welfare of my innocent children depends 
upon your prudence. He’s in that state of mind 
now that he might leave his money in charity or 
any other dreadful way.” 

“ Well, for pity’s sake,” said Mrs. Bixby, “let’s 
get through with to-day, and, thank Heaven, to- 
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morrow he'll be well on his way Westward. I do 
hope and pray he’ll never come on here again.” 

Singularly enough, Mr. Moody chose for his text 
the subject of uncertainty as to what a day would 
bring forth. 

They had not been able, after All, to gain what 
Maria called the body of the building. The vac- 
illation and mournful hesitancy of Uncle Josh- 
ua had delayed them in various ways, so that 
when they reached the big edifice the doors were 
already open, and instead of the comfortable body 
of the building that Maria coveted, they were 
thrust into a far-off ganglion or nerve of the 
monster. 

So that half of the sermon was lost upon Jane. 
She could see the quick, emphatic gestures of Mr. 
Moody, distinguished here and there whole sen- 
tences, and then lost the thread of it all. But 
Joshua was fortunately one of the few human 
beings—only one out of four of the whole human 
race—who have their full normal hearing. 

Many a time when sitting upon his veranda 
away out in his Western home, when the sweet 
summer day was sinking dreamily into the tender 
arms of night, in a moment of sunset glow and 
hush and infinity of solitude, when the frogs 
ceased to croak and the crickets to chirp, Joshua 
Flanders could hear the mournful howl of the 
coyote miles and miles away, and the light tread 
of a rabbit close by. 

So that he never lost a word of Mr. Moody’s 
sermon. This practical and plain “but decisive 
preacher told Joshua that there was no knowing 
what a day might bring forth, in such a graphic 
and forcible way that the poor old gentleman be- 
gan to be invigorated with hope, stirred up, work- 
ed upon by Mr. Moody’s earnestness in something 
the like way that a galvanic battery pours into 
the deadened muscles a short but strong dose of 
life. 

The religion of his life was to find his poor for- 
saken and widowed sister—she that was abused 
and cast forth from her father’s house, and her 
name unknown there for years; she that was 
the victim of this miserable politician and wire- 
puller, who was fortunately killed in a brawl at 
last—it was his religion to seek out and find this 
bruised and broken reed; and, inspired by the 
eloquence of Mr. Moody, Joshua began to look 
about him with the hope that he might find her 
there that very day. 

There were at least five thousand people gath- 
ered there, and among them many a pale, spirit- 
less face caught a fleeting glow of relief and raised 
itself to the voice of the preacher; others sunk 
trembling and suppliant, and among these was 
one that attracted Joshua. Her head was bowed 
upon her thin and trembling hands—it seemed as 
if she had scarcely strength enough to hold it up- 
right. Her shawl of a rusty black, her shabby 
crape veil, the darned and faded gloves upon her 
hands, gave Joshua to believe that she was a 
widow and miserably poor. Something in the 
turn of her shoulders had seemed familiar to him; 
her height, as she stood to sing, was that of his 
long-lost Kitty. The few hairs which straggled 
beneath her bonnet, if they had been less gray, 
would have exactly matched the lock which he 
always carried in his pocket-book ; and when at 
last she raised her head, and Joshua looked full 
upon her face, his whole frame trembled. 

“Don’t look back so much,” said Mrs. Bixby. 
“What on earth ails you? There’s nothing to 
be afraid of. I do believe,” she added, to her 
sister Jane, “he’s looking for the way out; he’s 
afraid of one of the beams falling, or something. 
Dear me, what a blessing it will be when he’s safe 
on his way to-morrow !” 

Joshua wiped the perspiration from his stream- 
ing brow. Yes, he had found her at last, worn 
and stricken with sad years of sorrow, of poverty, 
of bitterness of heart and spirit; yet in the dark, 
unquenchably brilliant eyes, in the yet graceful 
and shapely form, in the pleading and gentle ex- 
pression, her face was as familiar to him as his 
own. Why, there was even the old scar upon 
her cheek from the fish-hook he had unwittingly 
buried there. 

A serene joy began to beam upon the florid 
face of Joshua Flanders. Mr. Sankey sang “ The 
Ninety and Nine,” and it was with difficulty 
Joshua could be kept in his seat. Tears rolled 
down his cheeks. “ Yes, yes,” he murmured, “ I 
go to the desert to find my sheep.” 

“Good gracious!” said Mrs. Bixby, nudging 
Jane with her umbrella; “I believe in my heart 
he’s going to do something dreadful—get con- 
verted or something. My life, what a care 
he is!” 

But Joshua was oblivious of the ninety-and- 
nine of his relatives among whom Mrs. Bixby be- 
longed. All that he thought of was the one that 
had been lost; and during the benediction he kept 
his eyes firmly fixed upon the now veiled and 
dooping form of the widow. 

Alas! in one moment, in a half second, she was 
swept away out of his sight. The vast multitude 
heaved behind him. He was pushed, driven, be- 
wildered ; he hesitated, and was lost. Mrs. Bixby 
endeavored in vain to reach him with her um- 
brella; Jane beckoned wildly, called in vain. He 
heeded not. ‘They were driven on, lost in the 
crowd, and still he was unmindful. What mat- 
tered it to him who was gone, now that he had lost 
sight of Kitty? But suddenly in the distance it 
seemed to him that he saw her; and now indeed 
he resolved that come what might he would not 
lose sight of heragain. He began to push his way 
through the crowd, keeping his eyes steadily fixed 
upon the shrinking form, and the people about 
him found out that this old man had considerable 
push about him. He reached her side at the door, 
and they were thrust into the street together, but 
with desperate tenacity he grasped the corner of 
her shawl. 

“ Don’t be frightened, ma’am,” he stammered ; 
“T have business with you. I—I—in fact, ma’am, 
I—I am a friend. Do you know a lady by the 
name of Kitty Murphy—Mrs. Kitty Murphy ?” 
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“ Yes, yes, Sir,” said the lady; “I know her 
well—as well as I know myself.” 

“Aha!” said Joshua, taking a long breath. 
“Thank God, I have found you at last! Do you 
know I have come a thousand miles to find you? 
Do you know that for the last ten years it has 
been the dream of my life to see you as you are, 
before me? May I go to your home, and talk 
with you a little out of the crowded street ?” 

She looked at him in a dazed and wondering 
way, and said, in a sad voice that went to Joshua’s 
heart, “ Yes, you may come to my home, Sir. It 
is a poor one, but you can come.” 

“ A poor one,” he muttered, as they went along. 
“Of course it is. I expected it to be poor.” 
And presently, as they turned into a crooked and 
tumble-down thoroughfare, into a narrow alley, 
through a dark and dingy doorway, up dilapida- 
ted stairs, into a clean but wretchedly furnished 
room, where the evidences of poverty were unmis- 
takable, the face of Joshua pegan to glow with 
satisfaction. “Poorer even than I thought,” he 
murmured; “on the verge of starvation, likely.” 
And unable longer to stifle his emotion, his joy, 
his unspeakable gratitude, he turned to the poor 
lady and said, in a voice husky with agitation, 

“Tt’s all over, dear. Thank God, it’s past—all 
the hardship and agony. I’m your brother, Kitty 
—your old brother Joshua. Don’t you know 
Josh? Don’t you remember the dear old home 
out West? It’s waiting for us now, dear, ten times 
more beautiful than ever. I saw your husband’s 
death in the paper. He was killed in a brawl, 
the scoundrel, just as he deserved to be.” 

“ Hush, Sir!” said the lady, indignantly. 
husband killed in a brawl ! 
He died decently in his bed. How dare you say 
such a thing? You're wandering; you’re mis- 
taken, Sir, or demented—Heaven knows which.” 

Joshua sank down upon a chair, the three legs 
of which giving way under him, he fell upon the 
floor. 

“ Didn’t you tell me,” faltered the poor old man, 
“that you were Kitty Murphy ?” 

“T said I knew of a lady by that name, and 
God knows I do, and—and’’—here she paused 
and listened to the sound of carriage wheels— 
“here she is,” she added, running to the window; 
“here she is, God bless her !” 

Joshua staggered to his feet in time to reach 
the window and see a lady descend from a car- 
riage at the door, and not a word more was 
spoken till she mounted the stairs and entered 
the room. 

“This is Mistress Kitty Murphy,” said the poor 
woman, “the best lady and the most beautiful 
the sun ever shone upon. She has kept a roof 
over my head, and food in mine and the chil- 
dren’s mouths the whole dreary winter. God 
bless you, ma’am, he followed me out of the Hip- 
podrome, thinking I was his sister that’s been 
lost or dead this many a year, and, strange to say, 
her name was like your own ; but, for that mat- 
ter, there’s many a Murphy.” 

Here the poor woman stopped talking, finding 
that her benefactress and the strange gentleman 
were gazing at each other steadfastly. 

Joshua could not take his eyes from the face 
of this lovely woman before him. She was clad 
in silks and velvets; a faint perfume touched his 
senses. She was a creature all of luxury; but 
Joshua couldn’t take his eyes from her face. 

Her own were fast filling with tears, and she 
clasped and unclasped her hands, and took one 
little step forward. 

“Don’t tell me,” cried Joshua, sternly, “ that 
you are Kitty Flanders.” 

“Oh!” she said, taking a few more little steps 
forward, and throwing herself into his arms. “I 
should just have died if you had disappointed 
me. You are Josh, of course—dear old Josh! 
Oh, how happy Iam! Come and get into the car- 
riage and go home with me right straight away! 
Oh, isn’t it perfectly splendid?” she said to the 
poor woman, who nodded her head with joy. 
“Tsn’t it grand? You dear, dear old blessing /” 
and she coaxed and pulled poor bewildered Joshua 
out of the room, and down the stairs, and into the 
carriage. 

“Home,” she said to the coachman, and then 
she snuggled up to Joshua, put her perfumed 
head upon his shoulder, and burst into tears of 
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joy. 

‘ “Which softened Joshua’s heart. Two or three 
half-checked sobs escaped him; but he gazed 
upon the feathered and belaced head, the dia- 
monds that shone in her little ears, the luxurious 
upholstery of the carriage, and Joshua looked 
very Ingubrious. 

“Tt seems you are not in want, then,” he said, 
sternly. 

“Tn want, dear? Why, certainly not.” 

“You are perhaps even rich?” he added, 
imly. 

“Well, moderately 80, Josh. I’ve plenty to 
help you with, dear, if you want help.” 

Joshua lifted her head from his shoulder. 

“Kitty,” he said, “this is hard, this is cruel. 
Here I’ve come a thousand miles, expecting to 
find you in want, destitution, perhaps even starva- 
tion. I have plenty of money to relieve you. I 
counted upon it; it has been the dream of my 
life. And to see you here, dressed up like a pup- 
pet, with trinkets in your ears that would buy a 
big share of the old place, offering even to help 
me—it’s too much—it’s not to be borne, Kitty.” 

“I’m so sorry!” said Kitty. “It’s too bad to 
disappoint you, but it’s all the fault of James— 
he will keep getting rich, do whatI can. I spend 
all the money I can. You don’t know how hard 
I labor in this way. But he is the most irrepress- 
ible fellow; the more I spend, the more he gets. 
And there he is now on the door-step yonder. It’s 
the only fault he has, Josh; try to forgive him 
for my sake.” 

And actually there James Murphy stood on the 
door-step of his brown-stone house, looking as 
well and prosperous as if he had never been 
killed in a brawl. 





When Kitty told him all about it, he extended 
a hand to Joshua, the little finger of which held 
a diamond as big as a plover’s egg, and declared 
he never was so glad of any thing in his life. 

“For you see, Josh,” he said, when they were 
all comfortably settled at dinner, and the plate 
and porcelain and prodigality had almost taken 
away Joshua’s breath as well as appetite—“ you 
see, Kitty has had every thing else, and it’s a wom- 
an’s nature to be always wanting; so all these 
years she’s been pining for that waste of land out 
on the prairie and her brother Josh. I've told 
her I had no objection to hunting you out, if it 
wasn't for the rest. They treated me rather shab- 
bily out there in the campaign, if you remember ; 
but you had always a good word for me, Josh, 
and I’m not the man to forget these things. If 
you stay on this way, I'll make a place for you 
somewhere ; something in the customs would suit 
you, I think.” And this prosperous politician 
surveyed Joshua with rather a critical air. 

“T’m obliged,” said Joshua, coldly, “ but I must 
go back to that waste of land on the prairie.” And 
then, as he was very fond of Kitty, and his heart 
was softened, he reflected that this brother-in- 
law of his didn’t look like the thief and murder- 
er their local paper had pictured him; and now 
that he remembered, the other side had held him 
up as a pattern of purity and righteousness. “I 
must go back, James,” he said, meekly; “ but, 
with your permission, I'll take Kitty, home with 
me for a visit, and show her the setting sun.” 

“ All right,” said James, “ only remember that 
until she comes back my sun will never rise.” 

Then Joshua went out and telegraphed to Mrs. 
Bixby that he had found Kitty, but every thing 
was not exactly as he had expected. 

“No, I guess not,” said Mrs. Bixby; “oh no, 
she isn’t quite the dear innocent angel he imag- 
ined; some impudent baggage, I s ippose, that he 
has picked up in the streets. I've no doubt she'll 
cheat and mislead the poor old idiot to his heart’s 
content; but he mustn’t bring any of his Mur- 
phys here. I won’t have them at my house; 
that’s very certain.” 

But when, some weeks later, she, together with 
the rest of the family, went down to the train to 
see Joshua off, she found there a beautiful and 
fascinating woman, who gave such pretty little 
compliments and greetings to her grown-up rela- 
tives, and lovely little silver bits and trinkets to 
the little ones, that even the adamantine heart of 
Mrs. Bixby was suftened; and when the train 
went off, taking with it Joshua Flanders and 
Kitty, and when a gentleman, with a diamond 
upon his little finger as big as a plover’s egg, 
offered her his arm on their way from the wharf, 
Mrs. Bixby took it blandly, saying to herself, 
“ After all, there’s many a Murphy.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Is considering the origin of California land 
shells, Dr. J. G. Coorer is of the opinion that 
they came neither from the east nor from the 
west, but from the northward; nor does he be- 
lieve that they can have been derived from a 
former continent, of which the Pacific islands 
are the remnants, nor from an Atlantis in the 
Atlantic Ocean. On the contrary, paleontolog- 
ical evidence tends to show that the region of 
the north pole, which in the tertiary period was 
warm, probably formed the centre of distribu- 
tion for the land shells of Asia, Europe, and 
America. Going back in geological history, he 
says, to the supposed beginning of all the living 
species, few, ifany, of the terrestrial can be traced 
farther than the eocene tertiary; some, included 
in the comprehensive genus “ Helix,’’ found fos- 
sil in the eocene of Nebraska, etc., being suffi- 
ciently like living American forms to be consid- 
ered the ‘“‘ Darwinian” ancestors of perhaps the 
whole of them. Or, we may go back only to 
the miocene epoch, when trees scarcely distin- 
guishable from the California redwood and Libo- 
cedrus flourished in Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
between latitudes 70° and 78°. He supposes 
that land shells may be found fossil in the lig- 
nite beds of the arctic zone. It is easy to see 
that having their central position (if not their 
origin) in points so near the present north pole, 
the subsequent gradual cooling of those regions, 
which is supposed to have driven the living spe- 
cies of redwoods southward to California and 
Japan, as well as other trees into Europe, would 
carry the land snails southward into the same 
regions, where we now find their descendants 
occupying countries which are about equidistant 
in longitude around the northern hemisphere, 
in latitudes 40°-50°. We have strong confirma- 
tion of this theory in the well-known distribu- 
tion of cireumpolar species of land shells south- 
ward on both continents, along meridians of 
similar temperature, and along mountain ranges 
(especially those running southward, as in Amer- 
ica), and which are supposed to have thus mi- 
grated south during the “‘ glacial epoch.” 





The Fish Commissioners of Wisconsin have 
published a third annual report, for the year 
1876, giving a history of the reorganization of 
the commission in 1876, when the sum of $10,000 
was appropriated for its purposes. A State hatch- 
ing house was erected in accordance with the 
law, at the Nine Springs, in the town of Fitch- 
burg, a locality considered extremely well adapt- 
ed to the purpose of fish-culture. A supple- 
mentary establishment was built at Milwaukee 
for the purpose of hatching white-fish, which 
must be done near the lake whence the spawn- 
ing. fish are taken. 

he success of the Commission during the 
year in hatching California salmon has been 
very great, a large percentage of the eggs re- 
ceived from the United States Commission 
having hatched out and been distributed. Of 
trout eggs, too, a large number were procured 
and hatched. The Milwaukee establishment 
contains apparatus for hatching 7,000,000 white- 
fish eggs, together with 2,000,000 of those of 
the salmon-trout. Several States co-operated in 
taking the salmon-trout, and divided the eggs 
between them. 

The Commission very properly propose to in- 
stitute a series of experiments as to the com- 
parative advantages of liberating the young fish 
as soon as the yolk-bag is absorbed, and of retain- 





ing them until they have reached such a size as 
to be free from the ordinary dangers from their 
predacious neighbors. The sum of $10,000 is 
asked from the State for the operations of 1877. 

The death of Mr. James Drcummonp, of Com- 
rie, in the early part of January, is announced 
in Nature. 

The exhibition in London of the Loan Collec- 
tion of philosophical apparatus, which has at- 
tracted so much attention among men of science 
for a considerable time past, is about to be 
closed, in consequence of the exhaustion of the 
necessary funds; and arrangements have been 
made for the safe custody of all objects which 
may be left in the museum, pending the decis- 
ion of her Majesty’s government on the offer 
made by the Royal Commissioners for the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, for the erection of a building 
for the establishment of a permanent Science 
Museum. 





Mr. Ke.iey has introduced a bill into the 
House of Representatives providing that all 
works of art, collections in illustration of the 
progress of the arts, science, or manufactures, 
photographs, works in terra cotta, Parian, pot- 
tery, or porcelain, and antiques in metal or oth- 
er material, imported in good faith for perma- 
nent exhibition at a fixed place, by any society 
or institution established for the encouragement 
of the arts and sciences, and not intended for 
sale, shall be admitted to free entry. 

Also that all articles described in the act, im- 
ported for and exhibited at the late Internation- 
al Exhibition, upon which duties have not been 
paid at the passage of the act, may be included 
within its provisions 





The Portuguese government has granted a 
subsidy of £30,000 sterling in aid of the pro 
posed international scientific expedition for the 
exploration of Central Africa. This is already 
organized, and is about commencing operations 
on the Congo. 

The examination of a collection of fossil plants 
of Greenland and Spitzbergen discountenances 
the theory of a gradual and imperceptible trans 
formation of plant types, the most abrupt 
changes presenting themselves in adjacent strata 
of the cretaceous. Heer’s researches render 
probable the fact that important genera had their 
origin in the arctic zone, and thence “ radiated”’ 
southward. He also advances the idea that the 
facts at present known of plant paleontology do 
not point to any alternations of climate or re- 
peated ice periods in these regions, in which he 
has the concurrence of Professor NonDENSKIJOLD. 

An instrument for the use of navigators has 
recently been invented by Dr. Tuomas Hix, 
late president of Harvard University, which the 
manufacturer, C. H. Farvey, of Portland, Maine, 
calls the nautrigon. It solves instantly, by in- 
spection only, without the use of tables, any 
problem in spherical trigonometry with suffi- 
cient accuracy for the principal problems of 
practical navigation It requires no more time 
and no more mathematics to work outan obser- 
vation by this instrument than to take the sun 
with a sextant 

With a sextant, chronometer, and nautrigon 
the navigator needs no logarithmic tables. An 
observation of altitude gives instantly, by in- 
spection of the nautrigon, the ship's time and 
the azimuth of sun or stars, enabling the ob 
server at once to get his longitude and the devi- 
ation of compass. The time of rising or setting 
of any heavenly body and its azimuth are deter- 
mined with the same ease. The course for great 
circle sailing is also visible from inspection of 
the instrument. 

If the chronometer is out of order, the nautri- 
gon gives the altitude of the moon and star, 
making it only necessary to observe the distance 
with the sextant. The correction of the lunar 
distance is the only problem too delicate for the 
nautrigon, which gives angles to the nearest 
minute of arc; it would be too expensive for 
ordinary use if it were made for the nice adjust- 
ment of seconds of are. Even here, however, 
the corrected distance can be found to the near 
est minute by the nautrigon, giving a valuable 
check on the computation, easily applied. 


The Austro-Hungarian consul at Khartoum 
furnishes a report of the travels of Dr. Scunirz 
Ek. Among other points he has lately visited 
Uganda, Usoga, and Unyora, and found in King 
MTEsa a protector and supporter in his travels 
He considers him a man of high intelligence, but 
of blood-thirsty instincts, 





The death of Dr. Kart Ernst von Baer at 
Dorpat, on the 29th of November, 1876, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, constitutes a great loss 
to biological science, in view of the originality 
and importance of his investigations continued 
through a long life. Born in Esthonia in 1792, 
at an early aye he became much interested m 
botany. He commenced the study of medicine 
in 1810, and visited successively Vienna, Wiirz 
burg, and Berlin to complete his studies. In 
1819, he became Professor of Zoology in the Uni 
versity of Kénigsberg, and in 1826 Professor of 
Anatomy. In 1834 he took up his permanent res- 
idence in 8t. Petersburg, where he became an 
active member of many scientific societies. His 
first work of any importance was upon the origin 
of the egg, and was followed by one on devel- 
opment of animals, and another on development 
oF fishes, which have entitled him to the desig- 
nation of the father of comparative embryology. 
In 1837 he visited Nova Zembla, and published 
a report upon his travels. From 1851 to 1856 he 
was especially occupied in the investigation of 
the Russian fisheries, and the result was publish- 
ed in a great work in 1859. His Caspian studies 
embrace a great amount of labor in regard to 
the fishes of that sea. A work by him, called 
The People of Russia, is one of the most magnifi- 
cent of its kind that has ever appeared. In con- 
nection with HeLmMersen, he published a series 
of contributions to the knowledge of the Russian 
Empire, embraced in a large number of volumes. 
Of tke merits of Vow Baer as a naturalist it is 
impossible to speak too highly, no man in Eu- 
rope outranking him either in knowledge of 
facts or in methodical and accurate genereliza- 
tion therefrom. He left a great quantity of 
manuscripts and unfinished works, which, it is 
hoped, will be ——— and published by some 
one competent to do so. 
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THE WRECK. 


Tne above engraving represents a stormy day 
on the Atlantic coast of France, in the vicinity of 
a small fishing village. Half hidden by the enor- 
mous waves that dash upon the beach is a fish- 
ing boat in imminent peril, and all the village 
folk are hurrying forth to the assistance of the 
crew. A signal is held aloft in the hope that it 
may be seen by them and give them courage. 
The appliances for rescue are primitive enough 
—lines, life-preservers of the old-fashioned sort, 
and boat-hooks ; but perhaps on the point out of 
view in the picture, toward which the villagers 
are hastening, there may be a life-boat station, 
with every thing in readiness. 
now taken to save life along shores where wrecks 


The precautions | 


| 
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are liable to oceur render such disasters less ter 
rible than they were in former years; but even 
now, as in the recent case of the Circassian, the 
means of rescue sometimes prove unsuccessful. 
The picture is wonderfully life-like and full of 
character and action. A pathetic story is sug- 
gested by the old woman whose steps are sup 
ported by the good priest of the village. 
be that in the imperiled fishing boat are her hus 


It may | 


band and sons; and although she can do nothing | 


herself to help them in their extremity, she can 
not be left behind while her neighbors are hast- 
ening to put their own lives in peril for them. 
Her presence will surely incite every one to do 
his utmost, and she will be there to embrace them 
if they come with life through the angry waves, 
or to receive the bodies of her dead. 
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FASCINATED BY LIGHT 


Proresson Spencer F. Baran, in a recent let 
ter from Cape Hatteras, published in the Ameri 
can Sportsman, says 

“On the night of October 17, 1876, I was on 
the top of Cape Hatteras light-house. It was a 
very dark night and ‘misting.’ The wind was 
blowing thirty-five miles per hour from the north 
east. As soon as it was fairly dark I could see 
thousands of small birds flying around the le« 
ward of the tower. It was a grand sight, as th 
lens of the light would perform its steady revolu- 
tion, throwing its dazzling rays upon them while 
seeking shelter by hovering close up under the 
lee of the tower. As soon as the light would fall 
upon them they would fly toward it, and come in 


| been blown off the balconies 


| contact with the lantern with euch force that they 


At one time the whole ele- 
ment was ablaze with them, shining in the rays 
of the light like jiads of little stars or meteors 
The moon arose by ten o'clock, which afforded 
them light to south (for they 
from the north and going down the 
I do not think one bird stopped 
woods at all, as not one 
After the 
moon was up, one of the birds came striking the 
lantern glass. I went out and gathered from the 
baleony of the watch-room and lantern three hun 
dred and fifty dead birds, besides one hundred 
and forty that were picked up the next morning 
off the ground at the foot of the tower, which had 
They were a spe 


were instantly killed 
myr 
go on their way 
were coming 
coast south) 
alone or went into the 
was seen, for I particularly noticed 
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cies known here as ‘ myrtle bird,’ or ‘ winter yel- 
low’ bird. They were about the size of the spar- 
row, with gray back and head and yellow breast. 
They are excellent food.” 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue aanual report of Alexander M. Stanton, Super- 
intendent of Truancy of the Board of Education, con- 
tains many statistics of interest. We give our readers 
afew of them. During 1876 there were 14,719 cases in- 
vestigated by the agents of truancy. 

These are classed as follows: 


Number of children kept home by parents, 
but returned to school at solicitation of 


RID oon neces ccdncescccaceegseceeoe 3627 
Number of children kept home by sick- 

MOND oc vcrcecs-c¢ nbAdteesodhosEesovcees 2369 
Number of children kept home by pov- 

OCTET oc ccce sesccccccccccccccses-ceoccese 658 
Number of children taught at home..... 8T 
Number of children physically or men- 

tally disqualified ...........-..+-000+- o4 
Number of children transferred from one 

school to another .......-+...eceeeeees 529 
Number of children under eight or over 

fourteen years of age..........++0..00 950 
Number of children withdrawn from 

GUNTER oc cccccracecccercccdcsesccccesess 856 
Number of children whose residence 

could not be found.............. pees 519 

Total number not classed as truants... 10,099 
Number of truants returned to school... 3966 


Number of non-attendants, that is, con- 
firmed street loafers, placed in school. 401 
Number of children committed to reform- 
atory institutions by parents through 
SA VIC OF AMOMED 2... ccccccccccscccsece 131 
Number of children committed to Society 


for Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
QU 56x: 095 00nsecncsccpones cececess 90 
Number of children committed to New 
York Juvenile Asylum.............-+- 5 
Number of children committed to New 
York Catholic Protectory............. 7 


Total number placed in school........ 4620 
Of the 3966 truants returned to school, 881 were taken 
from the streets by the agents; these, with the 401 non- 
attendants, make 1282 actually taken from the streets 
by the officers of the Truant Act. Only 593 of the 
whole number of truants have been reported more 
than once. Before cases are carried into court, parents 
of confirmed truants are urged to send their children 
to reformatory institutions of their own selection. 
The chief aim of the Compulsory Education Act, as is 
well known, is to legally enforce the moral duty of 
parents to educate their children, and thus fit them for 
reputable occupations, suitable for their stations in 
life. A child growing up in ignorance and neglect 
naturally falls into the ranks of vagrants and crimi 
nala, and society, instead of receiving a useful citizen, 
becomes burdened with a nuisance. Neverthelesa, the 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Mr. Henry Kiddle, 
believes that the law as it now stands is inadequate, 
and that it is open to the objection that it introduces 
vicious and depraved children to the companionship 
of the better class of scholars, thus tending to cause a 
greater evil to society than the law aims to remove. 





Scarlet fever and diphtheria are making such ravages 
in Chicago that the city authorities have determined 
upon an energetic system of sanitary measures. A 
special corps of sanitary policemen has been organized, 
who, under the direction of the Commissioner of Health, 
are required to make thorough work in taking cogni- 
zance of every infected locality, and removing every 
thing having the remotest tendency to spread the in- 
fection. These diseases exist chiefly in the destitute 
quarters of the city; in dark, damp tenement-houses, 


The centennial discourse delivered before the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of Columbia College by Hon, 
Jobn Jay contains an interesting sketch of the past 
history of the college, with “a glance at her opportu- 
nities in the future.” All the departments are in a 
flourishing condition. The number of students in the 
Medical Department increased from 260 in 1860-61 to 
410 in 1875-76. The students in the Law School num- 
bered only 35 in 1659; last year there were 573. The 
School of Mines commenced on November 15, 1864, 
with 25 pupils; last year there were 222; and the li- 
brary already numbers 10,000 volumes. In the Aca- 
demic Department, now called “ School of Letters and 
Science,” there were 172 students in 1876. The income 
of Columbia College compares favorably with that of 
great colleges at home and abroad; and in the dis- 
course the question is discussed of elevating Columbia 
from a home ccliege to a complete university, toward 
which it has already made considerable progress in its 
new schoole. The hope is expressed that some decid- 
ed steps may be at once taken toward the accomplish- 
ment of a long-considered design—the adoption of a 
complete university course. 


In Boston it is proposed to have telegraphic com- 
munication between the Superior Court in session and 
the offices of lawyers, so that the latter may be notified 
when their cases are ready. 





Preparatory work for the Exhibition of 1878 in Par- 
is is going on rapidly, and the foundations of the main 
building will soon be laid. 





The late Signor Blitz—eo well known for his remark- 
able conjuring and sigight-of-hand performances—was 
4 refined and pleasant gentleman, and very charitable 
to the poor. On one occasion a gloomy clergyman of 
the most rigid school remonstrated with him, taxing 
him with inculcating in the popular mind a proneness 
to deception. The signor politely heard him through, 
and did not excuse himeelf in the slightest particrlar ; 
but he quietly extracted a pack of playing-cards from 
his visitor's coat pocket, and then a dice-box and dice 
from the crown of his clerical hat. The giver of good 
advice departed in dumb astonishment. 





As blue light is said to have a beneficial effect upon 
plants and animals, so green light, on the contrary, is 
believed to be poisonous to planta, and capable of af- 
fecting injuriously the health of persons exposed to it. 
A French savant has been trying various experiments 
to demonstrate this statement. Plants upon which 
brilliant green light was thrown withered and died, 
while those on which blue light was thrown flourished 
remarkably. The testimony of this French savant— 
M. Paul Bert is iis name—will favor the “ blue glass 
cure.” 





Turner, the artist, left nearly all his property to the 
English nation. He had no children, but his relatives 
disputed the will, and the government compromised 
the matter by giving them a portion of the property. 
Among the property thus disposed of was Turner's 
house in Queen Anpe Street, which came into posses- 
sion of one of the artist’s nephews. He, strangely 








enough, does not seem to have examined the house, 
and when he died, three or four years ago, and his will 
could not be found, two surviving nephews agreed that 
the property should be shared, and if the will turned 
up, neither of them should administer it. When the 
house in Queen Anne Street was searched, it was found 
full of the most valuable engravings and plates, which 
were estimated to be worth £100,000. Some of these 
have been sold under an order in Chancery; but on 
hearing what a splendid treasure had been found, the 
other and more distant relatives of the artist have come 
forward and claimed a share. 


The bronze arm and hand of Bartholdi’#statue of 


Liberty, which were on exhibition at the Centennial, | 


have been brought to this city, and will be placed tem- 
porarily in Madison Park. Meanwhile arrangements 
are being carried forward to circulate subscription pa- 
pers throughout the country, and to perfect prepara- 
tions for the reception of the statue. 





Sweden does not propose to join in the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1878. 





A correspondent proposes to prevent panics among 
large audiences by the formation in cities and towns 
of legalized organizations, the duty of whose officers it 
shall be to establish and carry out a uniform system of 
exit from public buildings. He bélieves that if officers 
are accustomed to direct the exit of large gatherings, 
there would be no special difficulty in doing the same 
in case of panic. Very likely considerable advantage 
might result from some systematic efforts of this kind, 
especially in churches and schools, where the gather- 
ing is generally, to a certain extent, composed of the 
same persons. In the changing audiences of theatres, 
etc., it would be a matter of difficulty. In many pub- 
lic schools the pupils are under a regular system of 
drill for this very purpose. 





England, the land of roast beef and mutton-chops, 
is now drawing largely on America for both beef and 
mutton, and, moreover, is obliged to pronounce the 
articles received most excellent. 





The dangers of betting, especially on the question 
of a Presidential election, is forcibly illustrated by the 
case of a young lady and gentleman of Bellevue, Ohio. 
She bet a kiss that Tilden would be elected—he to pay 
if Tilden won, she to pay if Hayes was elected. On 
the morning of the 8th of November he called and 
paid the bet; on the 9th he called and took it back. 
That evening she paid the bet. Next morning she 
took it back, and he paid; then she paid, and he paid; 
and so they have been kept busy by the contradictory 
dispatches ever since, and both declare their willing- 
ness and ability to hold out until Congress decides the 
question. 





Formidable avalanches of snow have been common 
this winter on the Western mountains, and often have 
caused serious loss of life. 





During the past six years several German colonies 
have settled in Palestine, and are successfully carrying 
on various branches of business. Near Jaffa the vine 
and mulberry are extensively cultivated; the slopes of 
Mount Carmel are planted. with vineyards and olive 
groves; an oil and a silk factory are in successful op- 
eration; an active trade is carried on in building tim- 
ber; and the general success of the enterprising settlers 
is attracting many immigrants thither. 





Cleopatra’s Needle, which was given by Mehemet 
Ali to the British government, and which has long re- 
mained on the shore at Alexandria, will probably soon 
be set up in London. The transporting of it is a 
difficult matter, and its erection will be an expensive 
affair in all probability. 


Connecticut young women—some of them at least— 
know how to take care of themselves. A young lady 
of a certain town in that State recently accepted an 
invitation to take a sleigh-ride with a dashing young 
man. Finding herself in unpleasant company, she 
dropped her handkerchief out of the sleigh, and when 
the youth got out to pick it up, she drove home with- 
out him. 





It is related of Dr. Guthrie that one day, while mak- 
ing parochial visits, he came to the door of an Irish 
papist, who was determined that the doctor should not 
enter his house. “ You can’t come in here,” he said. 
“ You're not needed nor wanted.” 

“My friend,” said the doctor, “I am only visiting 
round my parish to become acquainted with my peo- 
pie, and have called on you—only as a parishioner.” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Paddy ; “ yer sha’n’t come in 
here.” And with that, lifting the poker, he said, “ If 
you come in here Ili knock you down.” 

Most men would have retired, or tried to reason. 
The doctor did neither; but drawing himself up to his 
full height, and looking the Irishman fair in the face, 
he said, ‘Come, now; that’s too bad. Would you 
strike aman unarmed? Hand me the tongs, and then 
we shall be on equal terms.” 

The man looked at him for a while in great amaze- 
ment, and then said, “Och, sure yer a quare man for 
aminister. Come inside.” And feeling rather ashamed 
of bis conduct, he laid down the poker. 

The doctor entered, and talked, as he could so well 
do, in a way both so entertaining and so instructive 
as to win the admiration of the man; so that, when 
he arose to go, Paddy shook his hand warmly, and 
said, “ Be sure, Sir, don’t pass my door without giving 
me a call.” 





Cuarrep Haxps.—This very troublesome and 
oftentimes painful condition of the hands, also 
tan, sunburn, freckles, and all redness and rough- 
ness of the skin, occasioned by extremes of heat 
or cold, may be removed and prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Kalliston.—{ Com. ] 





ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com.] 
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Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. 'o keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 
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Parts I. and IT. (double number) now ready. 
Price $1 00. 


Tus work will be published in a series of Numbers, 
to be issued quarterly. Each Number, of quarto size, 
will contain from Thirty-two to Forty-eight Pages of 
Letter-press, printed on the best paper, with I)lustra- 
tions of the Cases drawn from nature; will be com- 
plete in the topics it embraces ; and will be published 
approximately in the following order : 


PARTS L. and II. Introductory Address on the Study 
of Science.—Elephantiasis Arabum of the Lower 
Extremity Successfully Treated by Ligature of the 
Femorel Artery, with other Cases.—Elephantiasis 
Arabum of the Head, Face, and Neck Treated Suc- 
cessfully by Ligature of both Common Carotid 
Arteries. —Remarks on the Ligation of the Com- 
mon Trunk of the Femoral Artery, in Relation to 
Secondary Hemorrhage following Amputation of 
the Thigh; and in Hemorrhage from Wounds of 
the Plantar Arteries, and of the Posterior and An- 
terior Tibial Arteries, with Cases. 


PART III. Amputation of Entire Lower Jaw at both 
Condyles, for Caries and Necrosis.—Amputation of 
the Entire Lower Jaw for Osteo-Fibroid Tumor, 
“a deux temps.”—Pregnancy at the full Period, 
with no vestige of the Os Uteri: Vaginal Hysterot- 
omy followed by the Use of the Forceps, and the 
Safe Delivery of a Healthy Male Child.—On Col- 
lapse or Shock from External Injuries, with the 
Primary Treatment.—Remarks on the time of elec- 
tion for Amputation in Cases of Severe Injuries of 
the Extremities occurring from railroad or similar 
accidents, or from Shell or Gunshot Wounds.—On 
Pott’s Disease—Caries of the Spinal Column—its 
Pathology and Treatment. 


PART IV. Case of Exsection of the Entire Radius.— 
Case of Resection of the three lower fourths of the 
same bone.—On the Treatment of Fracture of the 
Neck of the Femur within the Capsule.—Case of 
Double Congenital Dislocation of the Hip-Joint, 
with Plates.—Case of Extra-Uterine Fallopian 
Pregnancy: Hemorrhage from bursting of the 
Ovum after the third mouth ; Operation indicated 
in such cases, 


PART V. Case of Exsection of the Entire Ulna.— 
Remarks on Tic Douloureux.—Cases of Tic Doulou- 
reux Treated by Exsection of the Second Branch 
of the Fifth Pair of Nerves beyond the Ganglion 
of Meckel, at the Foramen Rotundum.—New Oper- 
ation for the Exsection of the Trunk of the Second 
Branch of the Fifth Pair.—On Morbus Coxarius, 
or Hip-Disease, its Pathology and Treatment. 


PART VI. A Case of Vascular Tumor of the Palatal 
Region, involving the Palatal Plate of the Right 
Superior Maxillary and Palatal Bones, with the 
Alveolar Arch of the same side, Treated Success- 
fully by Ligature of the Right External Carotid 
Artery.—Remarks on Osteo-Aneuriem, with a Case 
Involving the lower fifth of the Femur.—On Ab- 
scess of Bone, with Cases of Abscess of the Shaft 
of the Humerus and of the Shaft of the Femur.— 
On the pd and Physiological Anatomy of 
Congenital Dislocation of the Head of the Femur. 


PART VII. Case of Restoration of the Entire Upper 
Lip.—On Harelip and its Varieties, with the nec- 
essary Operat.ons, with Cases.—On Restoration of 
the Entire Lower Lip, with Cases. 


PART VIII. Case of Amputation of the Shonlder- 
Joint for the Removal of large Osteo-Fibro Can- 
cerous Tumor of the Humerus, with Remarks on 
Amputation at this Joint.—Case of Penetrating 
Gunshot Wound of the Heart.—Remarks on the 
Removal of the first Dressings after Capital Oper- 
ations. —On Extraction of Cartilaginous Bodies 
from the Knee-Joint. 


PART IX. Remarks on the Pathol of Congenital 
Dislocations of the Hip-Joint, with Niustrations.— 
Double Capital Operations, with Cases.—On 
the Comparative Merits of Partial Amputations of 
the Fout.—On Amputation through the Ankle- 
Joint.—Case of Encysted Sanguineous Tumor of 
the Neck Successfully Removed, with Remarks on 
such Formations. 


PART X. Successful Removal of a large Fibro- 
Cartilaginous Tumor growing from the Sixth and 
venth Ribs, over the Region of the Heart.—On 
the Treatment of Varicose Veins of the Lower Ex- 
tremities, with Cases.—On the Creation of an Arti- 
ficial Joint upon the Lower Jaw in a Case of Com- 
lete Anchylosis at the Temporo-Maxillary Articu- 
fation of one Side.—Case of Vesico-Vaginal Fistula 
and Stricture of the Vagina, with the Formation of 
two large Lithic Acid Calculi in the Vagina behind 
the Stricture: Spontaneous Cure of the Fistula. 


These Numbers are in course of preparation and 
will form one complete volume, the first of a series. 

Terms of Subscription, 75 cents each single Part; 
Parts 1. and IL., together, $1 00. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
IMT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I 
A RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: Travels and 
Adventures in Central Asia. By Farp Bornany 
(Captain Royal Horse Guards.) With Maps and an 
Appendix, containing among other information, a 
Series of March-routes, Compiled from a Russian 
Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


II. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by 
Groner Orro Trevetyan, M.P. Svo, Cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $250. (Uniform in size and 
style with the Library Edition of Macaulay's Life and 


Letters.) 
IIL. 
THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWER. By 
R. W. Tzomrson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 
IV, 
LONG'S CENTRAL AFRICA. Central Africa: 


Naked Truths of Naked People 
Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-El-Abiad 
(White Nile.) By Col. C. Cuartit Lowe, of the 
Egyptian Staff. Tlustrated from Col. Long's own 
Sketches. With Map. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 

Vv. 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. Wiitsam M. 
layior, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City; Author of * David King of Israel” 
and “ Elijah the Prophet.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

VI 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN. 
IMALS. With a Study of the Kelations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface 7 ALFRED Roe, 
eet Watrace, Aut ar of He “Ma Archipelag 
&. In T l ith Mane and Illustra- 

tions. 8vo, Cloth, 


An Account of 
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VIL 

PRACTICAL COOKING ~~ DINNER GIVING, 
Pr 






Treatise containin cal Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combinatio “and Se ving of Dish- 
es: and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 


g 
By Mrs. Marr 
Cloth, $1 50. 


at Breakfast, Lun 
F, Lenpenrson, 


h, and Dinner 
Illustrated, 12mo, 
VIIL. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earll- 


est to the Present Time. ( omprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
worthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices By James Grant Wnee With 


Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 


Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00, 


IX. 
THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
of marie Antetnete, f Fr 


The Life 


By Cuaries 






Queen ance 

Du«e Y« Regius Pr of Modern Hietury 
and Eng lish Literatare s College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown §8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


x 
THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE By 


i. R. Fox 
Bournt 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00 
XI 
THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 


Revolution. By Cuanues Canteron Corrin, OCu- 
plously Illustrated, Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 
XII. 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Marine By Samvuet Tavyion Coie. 
univer. Illustrated by Guerave Dont A magnif- 
cently istrated aud sumptuous volame. Folio, 


Cloth, $10 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,° These Novels are in 800, Paper Covers, except w here 
otherwise specified. 


Madcap Violet. By William Black. 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


60 cents; Library 


A Princess of Thale. By William Black. New Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. 80 cents. 


Weavers and Weft. By Miss Braddon, 


25 cents. 


Joshua Haggard’s Danghter. By Miss Braddon. Il- 
lustrated. 75 cents. 

The Sun-Maid. SO cents. _ 

Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 680 cents, 

The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. By B. L. Farjeon. 


75 cents. 


Shadows on the Snow. 
35 cents. 


By B. L. Farjeon. Llustrated, 


From Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. % 
cents. 
The Arundel Motto. By Mary Cecil Hay. 75 cents, 


A Jong Time Ago. By Meta Orred. 580 cents, 
tush. By Mies Mulock. 
85 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 30. 


The Laurel 
tions. 


With Ilustra- 


Daniel Deronda. By George Eliot. 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; 
volume, 50 cents, 


Library Edition, 
Popular Edition in one 


ew Hanrer & Buornens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
on receipt of the 
price. 





ew Hanren’s Cataroove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
Revolvers 


to $500. Moneter 111. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
Weerers Gee Works, Chicago, Dl. 

DEA NESS RELIEV ED. No Medicine. 

AP’ Book fre . G. Jd, WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


CH) co BEST THING FOR AGENTS. 
qp~@ VU for $2. J. Laruam & Co.,419 Wash'n St., Boston, 


and Morphine habit cured pain- 
less: No Publicity. Dr. CARLTON, 
187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
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PEEK-A-BOO. 


Uncie Sam. 
there, as you both said it was not fair.’ 


COWARDLY ASSAULTS. 


Wuen a caididate for high office is so weli 
liked and so popular with the masses as to make 
his defeat difficult in a fair and honorable fight, 
mean and cowardly men are not wanting who de- 
light in manufacturing lies and slandering his 
good name, There are also those whose selfish- 
ness prompt them to prostitute their honor, per- 


juring a competitor in business, whose prosperity 
they envy, and with whose business sagacity they 
have not the talent to successfully compete in an 
honorable way. These thoughts are suggested 
by the mean, cowardly attacks made upon me 
and my medicines, by those who imagine their 
pecuniary prospects injured by the great popu- 
larity which my standard medicines have ac- 
quired, and the continued growth of my profes- 
sional practice. Narrow-minded practitioners of 
medicine, and manufacturers of preparations 
which do not possess sufficient merit to success- 
fully compete for popular favor, have resorted to 
such cowardly strategy as to publish all sorts of 
ridiculous reports about the composition of my 
medicines. Almanacs, “ Receipt Books,” and 
other pamphlets are issued and scattered broad- 
cast over the land, wherein these contemptible 
kneves publish pretended analyses of my medi- 
cines, and receipts for making them. Some of 
these publications are given high-sounding names, 
pretend to be issued by respectable men of edu- 
cation and position, for the good of the people— 
the more completely to blind the reader to the 
real object in their circulation, which is to injure 
the sale of my medicines. “The Popular Health 
Almanac” is the high-sounding name of one of 
these publications, which contains bogus receipts, 
without a grain of truth in them. Not less de- 
void of truth are those which have been pub- 
lished by one Dr. L., of Detroit, in the Michigan 
Farmer, and by other manufacturers of medicines, 
in several so-called journals of Pharmacy. They 
are all prompted by jealousy, and utterly fail in 
accomplishing the object of their authors; for, 
notwithstanding their free circulation, my medi- 
cines continue to sell more largely than any 
others manufactured in this country, and are 
constantly increasing in sale despite the base lies 
concocted and circulated by such knaves. The 
people find that these medicines possess genuine 
merit, accomplish what their manufacturer claims 
for them, and are not the vile, poisonous nostrums 
which jealous, narrow-minded physicians and 
sneaking compounders of competing medicines 
represent them to be. Among the large number 
of pretended analyses published, it is a significant 
fact that no two have been at all alike—conciu- 
sively proving the dishonesty of their authors. 
It is enough for the people to know that while 
thousands, yes, I may truthfully say millions, 
have taken my medicines and have been cured, 
no one has ever received injury from their use. 
R. V. Prerce, M.D., 
Proprietor of Dr. Pierce’s Medicines, 
World's Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
6” Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 





“T caught you, Bayarp and Tuvrmay. 


I did not think that you would go behind | 
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MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 





‘Fine Shirts, Collars, & Drawers 


vert truth, and ignore right for the sake of in- | 
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847 BROADWAY. 
ASON & HAMLI 


CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 
GREAT 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS: 


aris, yams, antiago, 








1867; J 1873; 1875; 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


organs assigned first rank at Ocntennial, 
mb yy as unequaled by musicians generally. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be im- 
possible for work of such excellence without un- 








equaled facilities for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF CASH PRICES: 


ve octave double reed 
organ, with tremulant, 
ive octave organ, nine 


sto with wy ‘celeste, 
terly payments, or 


Catalogues 
“MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN C0. 


8t., dams St., 
BOS TON. NEW. ‘oR ‘CHICA Go. 
Price $10. 
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BEST AIR RIFLE. 


H. M. Quackenbush, Mir. 
___ Send fo rCircular. Hierkimer, N. . J 
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Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. 
— by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. 8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 


Oliver Twist. as aes 
A Tale of Two Cities... § 


\ Cloth, $1 00; Paper,50 cents. | 


With Original Ilus- | 


The Old Curiosity Shop. ..Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. | 


David Coppertield...... 
Nicholas Nickleby..... 


Pickwick Papers...... 
Martin Chuzzlewit..... 
Little Dorrit.......... 
Barnaby Rudge ....... 
Our Mutual Friend..... 
Christmas Stories..... 
Great Expectations. .... 
The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mystery of Edwin 
NES oo cknstnsicss 
Pictures from_ Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, —= 
American Notes.. 


The Set Complete, 16 ‘ae, Cloth, in neat box, $22. 


> Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 








Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 





CH Nanern & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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CHILDISH CANDOR. 
Morner. “ Maud, stop laughing. There is nothing funny to laugh at 
Mavp (decidedly.) “Yes there is.” 
Morner. “ What?” 
Mavp. “Mr. Higglehaggle.”’ 


—— ——> 


THIRTY- SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 
JANUARY 1, 1877. 
AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1876...........66...5455. 
‘Sevens AGCOUNS. 





$30,166,902 69 


Premiums...... eeece $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and ‘accrued. anaperenne aces 


Less amount accrued Jan. 1, 1876.. 


. $2,164,080 81 
257,130 86—1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 82 


SA kinetidiynsebhonnsAaarenk begs pacts: siebeadibibis dpekeebdseeiesaden ante $37,984,693 51 
DISBURSEMENT AQSOUNS 
BAOEED Be GIN one os casesecsctncesnsnacenssescsetesescescee ses sesecsoncesebius $1,547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ mane 2,516,681 16 


Life annuities, matured endowments, and re-insurances......... 


senen ees «tens 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physician’s fees............. 


373,001 67 


Taxes, office and Law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c.............. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks................. 140,232 32 
On other stocks.............. oceesesececcocecccs 65,307 19— $5,953,795 31 


Total.... -$32,730,898 20 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.................ccseeeeeees . $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value 
NEL EEE Eg Ee A RNR OS 9,730,529 91 
2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amounting to 
$773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by competent parties shows that, when 
sold, the Company may reasonably expect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for 
$15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 


GOON an 4s 00.0000 000 0c cccccducccecceccccoecoebess sens cessesss beebocsoece 17,354,837 84 

* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 
SE cnt ncanssnetonesnacaxetennenbie 160d ceutececeletehs 781,585 39 

* Quarterly and semi- — premiums on existing policies, due subse was to 
GE, Be, Bn ones coowsnoncsd danesecasadeatpdbes 64000dh crete teesess 432,695 40 


* Premiums on  entetiog policies in course of transmission and collection (e sti- 
mated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in liabilitics). soon 
DET THD ¢ 6 coe de sdécestobcacaaudcdtiadedsccevcs cons osvs boce tees ceases 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1, 1877. . : 300,558 68 —$32,730,898 20 
"A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the at oineiil report filed with the In- 
surance Department of the State of New York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost.............66-ccecccceee ccucecs 580,515 76 
GE Be Mele A, BI obec cetie Bec cccwsgedsesacvive deccceetcp dict obed és $33, 311,413 96 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1877 
Reported losses awaiting proof, &...... ; 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; “partic ipating i insurance a 4 per 
cent. Carlisle, net premfum; non- -participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle, net 
pre mium Tere eee eee eee eee eee . . 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divide nd Fund, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class................. o8-8 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............0.ccccecceeeecercccceseeeces 


125,027 15 


$314,440 98 
201,152 21 


29,034,461 61 


517,504 84 

17,088 32— 30,684,597 96 
Divisible surplas at 4 per Cont.........06-ccccssccccserscscscccees ; $2,626,816 00 

Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard at 41 per cent., over..$5,500,000 00 





From the undivided surplus of $2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend 
available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to their contribution 
to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement if the policy-holders go elect. 


During the year 6,514 policies have been issued, insuring $20,062,111. 





Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. 

Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. 
Se ED Be sees cntheoascebssdastede: cocdvcctahsdhabowebeccseccanecenctcévesa $126,132,119 00 
EY SE EEE Secccecs tcnccess cccs cnaceseedeceaiasabidneteces cbubbn onde 127,748,473 00 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 

LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

.R. T, M.D. GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 

EDWARD MARTIN, JNO. M. FURMAN, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. CORNELIUS R. pOsEst, M.D., 


D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., ‘} Medical Examiners, 





BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 


Tue sea-lions in the Brighton Aquarium are in 


voluntary emigrants from San Francisco, whence 
t 


they were taken by rail to New York, thence by 
sea to Bremen, and therefrom re-shipped and con 
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SEA-LIONS 


veyed to Brighton via London. 
the other a female; 
aquarium since 


AT THE BRIGHTON 


The guillemots 


are as much at home 
water as penguins Natives of the 
Forth, and found occasionally on tl 
and the Fern Islands, these 
— Gieapp iri 
Guillemots be 


AQUARIUM 
One is 
and they have 
October, 


a male, 
at the 


Two sp! endid 
specimens of these intelli; creatures may be 


seen in the well-managed New York Aquarium 
| One of them, a recent arrival, is quite savage 


im the 
been Firth 
Bass Roch 
intere bird ire 


thei 


“ting 


old 


g from haunts 
long to the order | 





GUILLEMOTS AT THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. 
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the Turkish capital, 


keep the distinction as perfectly as we «ck 
of New York and Brooklyn. 


however, are of the worst character 





ige crosses the Golden Horn, and the traveller 
s himself at the foot of a steep hill, which 
nust be climbed on foot through narrow, filthy 
Here, however, are the residences of th 
gn embassadors, and, indeed, of most of th 
reign residents of Constantinople 
One of the noticeable features of the 
Turkish capital is the large number of cemeteries 
| that are found throughout the most thickly poy 
ulated portion of the city. They are 
| with dark cypress-trees, which are supposed to 
neutralize all pestilential exhalations. It is a 
rule with the Mohammedans to plant one of 
these at every birth and death, and con 
a juently the cemeteries resemble dark funereal 
forests. They are generally neglected, the head 





most 


planted 


trees 


stones crumbling into decay, and no care being | 


taken to keep the grounds in repair 


rt 


q im 


| produced by its mere burning 
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THE SUN. 


fire; but from the progress made by modern chem 
ical knowledge, we are able to say that a fire of 
the dimensions of the sun, 400,000 miles in ra- 
dius, even if it had consisted of the very best 
materials for giving out heat, would only have 
supplied us with the amount of energy at pres 
ent radiated for five thousand years But if, on 
the other hand, we suppose a mass of combusti 
bles to be let fall upon the sun from the distance 
of our earth, the attraction of the sun during its 
fall would give it so large an kinetic 
energy when it reached the sun’s surface as to 
cause an impact which would represent six thou 
sand times the amount of energy which could be 


The nebular hy 


amount of 





[SuppLemMENT, Marcu 3, 1877. 
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TURKISH ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS, CONSTANTINOPLE, WHE 
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THE 


|] pothesis of Laplace, then, must be accepted as 
| the explanation of the source of the sun’s en 
Ir used to be thought that the sun was a huge | 


ergy ; and we find, “ by calculations in which there 
is no possibility of large error that this hypoth- 
esis is thoroughly competent to explain one hun- 
dred millions of years’ solar radiation at the pres- 
ent rate.” For illustration of this law, let us sup 
pose that the earth, in moving round its orbit, which 
has a radius of 91,000,000 miles, were to in 

pinge upon a huge target. The energy developed 
by that crash would be equivalent to that which 


is dissipated by the sun in eighty days If, on 


the other hand, the earth fell from its orbit into 
the sun, it would aequire sufficient velocity to de- 
velop by the impact energy equal to the heat at 
present radiated by the sun for ninety-one years, 
while a similar fall of Jupiter would supply the 
present loss of the sun for 32,000 years. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


537 Peart Street, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
NEW YORK, MARCI 3, 1877. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers - 2.00 
One copy for thirteen weeks : . ° 1.00 


CLUB TERMS, 
Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one address, 
$20, with extra copy to person getting up club, 
POSTAGE FREE. 


Fraxk Lestis'’s Intvstratep Newspaper ts the oldest 
eslablished Illustrated Newspaper in America 


THE END OF THE VOLUME. 

THis of FRANK Lesuiz’s ILLUsS- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER Closes the Forty-third 
Volume. The 


has 


issue 


period with which this 


volume been as we 
for its 


unusual abundance in striking events de- 


identified was, 
predicted, especially remarkable 


manding pictorial reproduction. The crisis 
the 
promises to be equally prolific Tor some 


through which Republic is passing 
time to come in similar material, all the 
salient features of which will be promptly 
In 
its editorial and literary features likewise 


and accurately illustrated in our pages. 


the high standard of the past will be main- 
tained. A brilliant accompaniment of the 
succeeding volume will be found in the 
fascinating serial entitled ‘‘ Beautiful as 
of 
which have yet been published, and the 


an Archangel,” only a few chapters 


interest in which is sustained in an 


creasing degree to the close. 


THE LONG AGONY OVER. 
[J\HERE was very small reason for enter- 
} taining the hope of any change in the 

thoreughly partisan character of the 
Electoral Committee after the vote on the 
Florida case had been announced to the 
public. The decision in the Florida returns 
plainly enough indicated what the result 
would be in the consideration of the re- 
turns from Louisiana. There were, it is 
true, some very good reasons for going be- 
hind the Electoral vote of Louisiana, which 
did not exist in the case of Florida, and re- 
ceiving evidence as to the fradulent charac- 
ter of the returns, and the corrupt acts 
of the Returning Board. But the case had 
already been prejudged before the Commis- 
sion met, and all the arguments of the 
able counsel who presented the facts on 
either side went for nothing. The talk about 
the impartiality of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court was altogether delusive. As 
we said at the outset, though the five 
Justices of the Supreme Court were theo- 
retically non-partisan and could not be pre- 
sumed to make decisions according to their 
political affiliations, yet they were, in fact, 
partisan lawyers, who were originally ap- 
pointed for partisan reasons, and could 
scarcely be expected to forget their party 
associations when they were called upon 
to act upon a purely partisan question. 
Justices Cliffordand Field were Democrats, 
and they voted with the Democrats, while 
Justices Bradley, Strong and Miller were 
Republicans, and they voted with the Repub- 
licans, without flinching, all through. This 
result might have been foreseen, and it 
doubtless was, even by the Democrats who 
voted for the Electoral Commission. But 
what could they do? They knew that there 
was no chance before the Senate, and there- 
fore they were willing to run the desperate 
risk that they did in the hope of obtaining 
justice, and for the sake of giving tran- 
quillity to the country; and they might 
have been justified by the result had not 
the unlooked-for election of Justice Davis, 
by the Legislature of Illinois, to be the 
successor of Senator Logan, deprived the 
Supreme Court of the one member whose 
political relations were such that he would 


in- | 


have been free to exercise his judgment | 


without any regard to party obligations. 


| cadre all 


But ‘‘the stars fought against Sisera,” 


and the Republicans made no scruple 
to avail themselves of their opportunity. 
They have carried their point, and it 
may prove for the advantage of the Demo- 
eratic Party that they did. 
serious error, as we said at first, to adopt 
the scheme of the Electoral Commission; 
it was, in principle, a violation of the Con- 
stitution, notwithstanding the approval of 
the Act by the court of last appeal, which 
rendered it constitutional. But it was 
adopted in perfect good faith by both 
parties, and the decision of the Commission 
cannot be disregarded. 
able it may be, it must be accepted. The 
majority in the House of Representatives 


| colonels, 


It was a! 


However unpalat- | 


must do as the Hon. Fernando Wood pro- 


mised they would do, ‘‘be ready in good | 


faith to earry out in all respects the Elee- 
toral Commission law, and the result that 
| may be reached in pursuance of it.” It is 
not possible for them to do otherwise. The 
people could never be expected to put their 
confidence in a party that violated its 
agreement. If the people become satisfied 
| that the Republican candidate gained his 
office by gross frauds and corruptions on 
| the part of his political managers, his four 
years of office will be the most uncomfort- 
able of his life. He will wish himself back 
in Ohio long before his term in the White 
House will have drawn towards its close. 

Earnestly and sincerely as we had la- 
bored and hoped for the success of Mr. 
Tilden, we are by no means despondent 

jas to the future of ths Democratic Party 

because of his defeat. He, doubtless, 
| made a better fight than any other member 
| of his party could have done, and his dig- 
|nified and discreet conduct through the 
| whole campaign, while subjected to more 
virulent and seandalous attacks from his 
political enemies than any other candidate 
for the Presidency had been called upon 
to endure, has gained him many warm 
friends, even among his former political 
opponents, whose support he could count 
upon if he ever again should appeal to his 
countrymen for their suffrages. The De- 
mocrats have made a brave fight, they have 
grown in strength every day since the elee- 
tion, and many prominent Republicans who 
voted for Hayes are already the avowed 
advocates of Mr. Tilden. 

The people at large, if not satisfied with 
the result, are willing to aecept it; and 
now that the question of the Presidential 
succession may be regarded as settled, we 
anticipate a revival of general trade, which 
will bring with it many consolations to the 
disappointed, and give peace and pros- 
perity to the country. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


HE commission of distinguished mili- 

tary men and politicians, to whom Con- 
gress referred for consideration the subject 
| of reorganizing our army, has reported that, 
owing to pressure of professional duties, 
they have been unable to prepare a report. 
About the same time a plan for reorganiz- 
ing the military establishment was sub- 
mitted to the War Department by another 
commission which had recently returned 
from making an eighteen months’ visit to 
Europe in quest of fresh information on the 
subject. This latter commission consisted 
of General Emory Upton, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel of the Third United States Artillery, 
General Forsyth, and Brevet-Major J. P. 
Sanger, of the First United States Artil- 
lery, though the report, as published, is 
credited to General Upton alone. As the 
popular tendency just now is in favor of a 
reduced army, and of a cutting down of 
expenses in that direction generally, it may 
not be uninteresting to examine the sug- 
gestions embodied in this military report, 
based, as it presumably is, upon an intelli- 
gent study of the most approved systems 
of the Continent of Europe, conducted in 
full harmony with West Point methods and 
traditions. The real problem to be solved 
is how to organize our military establish- 
ment so that it shall be small enough to 
just answer the requirements of peace 
times, and yet susceptible of the largest 
desirable expansion in case of war, when 
the question of economy is no longer a 
paramount consideration. For this purpose 
General Upton proposes an adaptation of 
the cadre, or skeleton organization, as used 
in Europe. His suggestions on this point 
are consequently not altogether original, 
nor are they novel in their present applica- 
tion; but they are carried out to a more 
detailed elaborateness than has been at- 
tempted in any similar document, we be- 
lieve, prepared under official sanction. 
The leading features of his plan, omit- 
ting the suggestions for consolidating 
certain staff-corps, are briefly as follows: 
Our peace organization, he recommends, 
should consist of our present establish- 
ment of 35,000 men, and, in addition, there 
should be a cadre of officers for 108 
regiments of infantry, 24 regiments of 
cavalry and 60 batteries of artillery, includ- 
ing also a cadre for the different brigade, 
division, corps and army staffs. In the 
the chiefs of staff, chief quarter- 
chief commissaries, all of the 
and two-thirds of the lieutenant- 
majors and captains of regiments 
shall be officers of the regulararmy. The 


masters, 
colonels, 


cadre, or roster, of each of the 108 regiments | 


of infantry, which should be kept in the 
Adjutant-General’s Department, should 
show the name and rank of all ofthe regular 
officers who would be assigned toit in time 
of war. The present regimental system of 
ten companies of 100 men each, General 
Upton advises, shall be retained, instead 
of the European system of 250 men to a 
company. The artillery he proposes to 
organize in eight-gun batteries, each under 
a major, with a captain as second in com- 
mand, 
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In the Austrian army in peace a cadre of 
four officers and two sergeants to each 
battalion is maintained for eighty battal- 
ions of infantry, in the same manner that 
General Upton recommends, as above re- 
cited, for our adoption. The method by 
which he proposes to effect the reorganiza- 
tion is on its face extremely simple. The 
cadre, he says, for the cavalry, as well as 
forthe artillery, should be kept as explained 
for the infantry. The artillery should be 
speedily equipped by converting the pre- 
sent sixty companies into as many bat- 
teries, of eight guns each for light and six 
guns each for horse artillery. To organize 
the infantry force, the present twenty-five 
regiments, with a proper quota of officers, 
could remain as United States Infantry, 
with additional commissions issued for the 
war. The remaining regiments could be 
designated United States Reserve Infantry, 
or all could be designated United States 
Infantry. These regiments should be as- 
signed to territorial recruitment districts, 
a rendezvous being, in time of peace, ap- 
pointed for each, to which the officers 


designated should repair the moment the | 


force is to be raised. The recruits or volun- 
teers for these regiments should be called 
for during the war, and for a fighting 
foree of 150,000 the first call should be 
made at least 200,000 men. 
the depot companies of the regiments 
should be to receive, arm, equip, drill, and 
discipline the excess of men, who should 
be sent forward as vacancies occur in the 
field. This proposition of General Upton 
is substantially the same as is carried out 
by all the Great Powers. In Italy, where 
there are sixty-three recruitment districts, 
there are at each rendezvous in time of 
peace five or six permanent companies, 
with from five to six thousand names on 
each roll. There are also from twenty to 
thirty officers on duty at each headquarters. 
In time of war the depot companies of 
regiments are ordered to the district head- 


quarters, where, with the permanent com- | 


panies, they aid in receiving, drilling, and 
forwarding the men. 

The practical working of the transforma- 
tion is also surveyed in detail in Generai 
Upton’s report. Each State would be ealled 
upon to support its quota in proportion to 
its population. As an illustration, the State 
of New York might be divided into seven 
recruiting districts, with headquarters at 
New York, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Ro- 
chester, Buffalo and Elmira, and the quot 
about fifteen regiments, be assigned Acie 
ingly. Imitating the wisdom of 


third of the lieutenant-colonels, majors and 
captains, and all of the first and second 
lieutenants, should, as far as practicable, 
be provided in time of peace. To this end 
all of the graduates of the colleges to which 


military professorships are attached, who | 


take the military course, in case they so 
desire, should be inscribed in the cadres as 
second lieutenants if under twenty-five, first 
lieutenants if under thirty, and captains if 


under thirty-five. The same privilege might | 


be offered to graduates of military schools 
like those of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
To avail ourselves of the militia of the 
country, any regiment that could furnish 
five captains, five first and five second 


lieutenants, during peace, who could pass | 
a prescribed examination, might be desig- | 
‘**United States Reserve Infan- | 


nated as 
try,” and be promised, in addition, a 
lieutenant- colonel in time of war. The 
fact that their names were inscribed at 


the War Department with such a rank in | 


the war organization would greatly in- 
crease the esprit de corps of such militia 
regiments, and constantly incite them to 
attain a higher state of discipline and 
perfection. 
would be the first to organize and hold 
themselves in readiness for marching or- 
ders. Should the above scheme meet with 
any favor, the first step towards carrying 
it out would be to make the promotion in 
the infantry, cavalry and artillery by arm, 
instead of, as at present, by regiment. 
This would stop the inequality of promo- 
tion, and enable all the officers to receive 
a proportionate reward for war services. 


ENCOURAGING BUSINESS 
PROSPECTS. 


S there is no night without its dawn, so 


there is no period of business depres- | 


sion that does not yield to reviving in- 
fluences. For more than three years the 


people of the United States have been pass- | 


ing through the bitter experience of hard 
times. 
and so gloomily, that they have really come 
to believe that there never was such a time 
of commercial dullness known, and that 
their sorrows are unprecedented. A very 
brief review of our national history will 
show that this is a mistake. The panic of 
1837 caused much deeper and more wide- 
reaching distress. The country was then 
in its youth. 
thousand miles of railways were in opera- 
tion. It took a month to send goods to 


The duty of | 


other | 
nations, the officers which the regular army | 
could not supply for this force, viz., one- | 


Furthermore, these regiments | 


They have talked about it so much | 


Only a little more than two | 
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Chicago or New Orleans, and the mails 
could not forward money under a fortnight. 
There was no outside market for Obio grain, 
since its transportation to New York would 
cost more than it was worth. In such a 
state of affairs the results of a financial 
panic could only be appalling. Most of the 
banks failed, and there was but little capital 
in the country. Manufacturers failed every- 
where. Even the great State of New York 
could not pay its contractors on its canals, 
and the work of enlarging the Erie was 
suspended. Bread riots occurred in this 
| city, and the army of the unemployed was 
| vast and destitute. As an instance of the 
| utter prostration of values, it may be stated 
| that in 1844 the taxable property of New 
| York was eighty million dollars less than 

it was eight years previously, and the 
| recovery was so slow that in 1850 only nine 
| thousand miles of railroad had been con- 

structed in the United States. From these 
facts, those who have been despondent over 
| 


recent depressions in property and business 
| will learn that their misfortunes are by no 
| means so severe as those of the generation 
that immediately preceded them. 

| The truth is, we have talked to one 
another so much about hard times, that we 
| have really undergone a national fit of ‘‘ the 
| blues.” If we look at the condition of 
affairs with unprejudiced eyes, we shall be 
forced to confess that the foundations of 
our prosperity are unimpaired, and the trou- 
ble is but temporary. The country has about 
seventy-five thousand miles of railroad in 
operation, furnishing the farmers of all 
localities with the ready means of reaching 
a market. The agricultural community 
are in an independent and comfortable po- 
sition, with no danger of bankruptcy. With 
the new uniform currency, and abundance 
of it, the nation is in no danger of going 
through the ‘‘wild-cat” experience of former 
days. The balance of trade is in our favor. 
Last year the total to our credit was one 
hundred and twenty millions, and this year 
it will be much larger. While we shipped 
to foreign ports wheat and flour to the 
amount of one hundred million dollars, we as- 
tonished ourselves by shipping successfully 
to transatlantic ports a considerable quan- 
tity of cotton goods. As a natural result, 
the cotton mills of New England are run- 
ning on fuli time, and were never do- 
ing better. So it is with many of the 
branches of manufacture. In the mean- 
time the national credit stands firm, and the 
banks are plethorie with available funds. 
| The forced economy of the last three years 
has really added to our wealth, and the mass 
of the people are in comfortable, if notin 
prosperous, circumstances. There has been 
a marked decrease in the value of the great 
staples of life, and while this has injured 
capitalists and speculators, it has been of 
benefit to the large majority. While coal 
and flour are plentiful and cheap, the coun- 
try cannot be in a very bad condition. 
There will always be croakers who will 
prate of the fortunes that have been lost 
by the shrinkage in values, and who will 
not be honest enough to confess that the 
fall in prices has been of benefit to the 
great mass of consumers. Like the mercu- 
rial Mr. Mantalini, when the first signs of 
trouble begin to gather in the horizon, they 
are morally convinced that the country is 
bound to go to ruin. 

Looking at the future from the stand- 
point of these plain facts, the prospect is 
in every way encouraging. Not only is a 
revival of trade at hand, but it will stand 
upon a substantial and solid basis. The 
immediate future is not to be one of specu- 
lation. Our misfortunes have brought us 
down from the clouds to a safe cash basis 
of operations. With an industrious popu- 
lation of morethan forty millions of people, 
| great fortunes are to be made by those 
who will honestly and persistently cater to 
their needs. The errors of the past will be 
guides forsafety in the better time to come. 


| 

| CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

6 JERSEY JUSTICE” has ‘or a long time 
vo} 


een a proverbial expression, and the 
execution which has just taken place at 
Newark will add to its popular reputation 
for severity. Of late years the House and 
Carruth tragedies, the Thielhorn massacre 
last Summer, and now the Brock murder, 
have shown that life is not secure across 
|the North River. But the sentence and 
| death of Oschwald and Ryan will serve to 
| show that capital punishment still follows, 
in that well-governed State, a capital offense 
against society. In this case the circum- 
stances were peculiarly aggravating. Two 
burglars entered the house of a peaceful 
citizen, in the early morning, and were 
robbing him of his property, when a police 
officer, noticing that something was wrong, 
entered the house only to be shot by the 
burglars in the discharge of his duty. 
Every attempt was made by the prisoners’ 
counsel to clear their clients; the testi- 
mony of the prosecution was severely 
attacked; desperate attempts were made 
to prove an alibi for the accused ; and, 


| finally, an Act was hurried through the 
Legislature, under suspension of the rules, 
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providing for the making of a writ of | cline as this in a staple commodity, upon 
1 


error, in the case of persous condemned t 
death, a right instead of a favor. This 
Bill was promptly vetoed by the Governor 
of the State, and so Oschwald was duly 
‘‘hanged by the neck until dead,” Ryan, 
by poison, taking his own life a few hours 
before the time appointed for his execution. 

This conviction depended entirely upon 
circumstantial evidence, and so serves to 
reopen the old discussion on that subject. 
We need not recapitulate the testimony on 
either side; it is enough to say that it 
was, on the part of the prosecution, a very 
strong and well-sustained chain of proved 
facts, which were not materially damaged 
by the witnesses for the defense, who were 
far from successful in their attempts to 
substitute therefor proofs of alibi. But 
still it was circumstantial evidence, the 
prisoners asserting their innocence to the 
last; and so, for the hundredth time, some 
persons will feel a lingering doubt on the 
subject, and there will be a terrible fear 
that two guiltless men were killed for a 
crime they did not commit. Such cases 
have oecurred in the past, and it is natural 
for human nature to try to reduce t 
a minimum in the future. 


But, letting alone the question of the 





1em to 





advisability of capital punishment, shall 
intial evidence | disearded or 
1 in legal proceedings? Strictly 
speaking, there is in inductive reasoning 
nothing but circumstantial evidences On 
no other groun » we conclude that the 





true ; and in things less abundantly, al- 
though conclusively, proved to our minds, 
we are compelled to rely upon this line of 
proof alone. Especially is this true in 
murder cases. Very seldom does it happen | 
that a killing is directly witnessed by a third 
party, and so, from celebrated cases like 
the Webster-Parkman tragedy down to the 
meanest Chinese brawl in Baxter Street, a 
jury must simply get at all the accessible 
facts, and then calmly sift them, and draw 


its conclusions from the sum total. Errors | 


may creep in, but we believe the number of 
unjust convictions to be greatly exaggerated. 
In these times there is ten times more 
danger of humanely letting a rascal go 
free than of severely dooming an inno- 
cent man to death. It is true that just 
punishment, even, is hard for the con- 
demned, and, were he standing alone, for- 
giveness would more often be a duty. But 
if something is due to the meanest crimina 
it is also true that society owes vastly more 
io the thousands and thousands of inoffen- 
sive people whose lives and property are 
endangered by the immunity granted to a 
knave. Law is founded on the principle of 
est good to the g¢ 
that is, to society at large, and criminals 
ought not to be allowed the privileg f 
l 
- 
‘ 





atest number, 


e o 
perjury, the use of the shrewdest lega 
talent in their beh: and the benefit o 
the doubt, and then be granted freedom 
from conviction where the evidence is not 
given by absolute witnesses of the overt 
act in question. In this case it is morea 
duty to think of the poor officer, shot down 
in the discharge of his duty, than of the 
two men who sought to cover their mis- 
deeds by the sacrifice of a public servant's 
life. And so, in general, it may be said 
that at the present time we are in more 
danger from injurious and one-eyed senti- 
mentalism than from the quick ferocity of 
an outraged sense of right. Revenge, 
said Lord Bacon, is a kind of wild justice; 
it would be sadder yet to see justice made 
a kind of wild charity. 








COTTON AND CALICO. 


T was owing to the fallacious theory of 
Southern cotton planters and British 
manufacturers that cotton was king, that 
the rebellion of the slave States was under- 
taken. The planters said that England 


could not maintain her commercial and 





manufacturing supremacy if deprived of 
the cotton which our Southern States had 
furnished her, and therefore England 

f 


would be compelled to act off the side o 


i 
I 

the rebels when appealed to by them for 

aid. The planters also calculated that the 


New England manufacturers, who had so 
long depended upon the South for the raw 
material out of which they had grown great 
and wealthy, would also be compelled to 
assist the South. But we all know how 
false these calculations proved, and how 
easily King Cotton was dethroned and the re- 
bellion was suppressed. It cost a good deal 
to do it, but people found they could get 
along tolerably well with less calico than 
they had been used to, and the price of that 
necessary article advanced to a fearful 
point, from which it kept gradually falling 
away after the battle of Five Forks, until 


ist Summer it t 





li 
had ever reach 
I 


for lo { compre- 
1end how serious this fall was, and what 
calamities it involved, it may be only ne- 
cessary to remember that just about the end 
of the rebellion ‘‘ print cloths the plain 


white cloth on which calico is printed—was 
selling at twenty cents a yard, and last July 
it sold at three and a half cents. Such a de- 





whose production So many ot ourownactive 


d, would be sufficient to 





vecount for the rapid melting away of many 





large fortunes, like that of the Spragues, of 
Rhode Island, for example, the prostration 
of many great manufacturing establish- 
ments and the bankruptcies of innumerable 
merchants. But every one felt that when 
‘‘hard-pan” was reached then a rebound 
would follow, and times would be good again. 
This idea rendered our great manufacturers 





impatient for the worst, and a year ago they 
commenced the work of bringing down prices 
to their lowest level by offering all their 
accumulations of stock at auction, and the 
result was just what they desired Prices 


touched a point which made jobbers stare, 
and retailers were able to supply thei 





customers with calicoes at five to six cen 
a yard. Of course this extraordinary cheay 
ness had the effect of inducing women to 
buy two or three dresses, when they would 
only have purchased one at the old pric« 

and the stocks so suddenly thrown upon 





the market were soon in the hands, or 
rather, on the persons of the people, and 


there was a demand for more. In additior 














to this immens« ibution of co t 
fabric at home, tl nufactu rs of Fall 
Riv cones 1 the bold idea of sé I 
their pris ’ ‘ hs ta \I ’ + 
rreat cotton ime Gi ] 
They sent an agent to tha troy 
all Calicodom, whose advent created a fee 
ing of consternation among the cotton lords 
of Her Gracious Majesty » at first 
treated the Fall River emissary with scort 
but at last thought it no bad 
idea to buy the cloths he hen 
they found there was money in it 

The very thought of send otton 
goods to England was startl Oo! 
became familiar, and the expe roved 
more than it was intended was 





found that our cotton fabrics were not only 
cheaper than the British, but that they 
were better; and that they could be shipped 
to Liverpool, and thence sent to the Briti 

colonies, and to South America and 

Africa, and sold at a profit. Our manufas 
turers were not slow to arrive at the con 





| clusion that it was a roundabout way of 
doing business to send 
England, and have them 
points, and so give the 
the profit which might better be kept at 
home. Therefore “‘ direct trade” became the 
next aim, and the result has already begun 











to tell with force upon the manufac 
turing business of the country. Direct 
trade in our cotton fabrics is by no means 
au new form of commerce for us rhe 
heaviest exports of cotton goods to foreig 


countries from New York 





they soon after began to ne, until 
1866 they were next to n g From 


that time until the present they have bee 


gradually on the increase, and will soon 


be greater than they ever were before. The 





exports from New York in 18 
Sth of January to the 15th 
were 1.585 cases o 





a 
same period in 1876 
in the same time this year they 
to 7,428 cases. This 





nows a very re 


markable increase; but the most gratify- 


ing and encouraging circumstance about it 


is, that the exports show the opening of a 
direct trade with foreign countries which 
For ex- 
ample, the exports in the second week of 


we have not heretofore enjoyed. 


February were to the extent of 1,009 cases 
which were shipped to the Danish West 


| Indies, to Hamburg, to Liverpool, to Lon- 
rth Ameri- 
can colonies, to British West Indies, to 
the East Indies, to Honduras, to Cuba, to | 


| don, to Glasgow, to British N« 
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Hayti, to Venezuela, to Brazil, and to the 


Argentine Republic. This is doing pretty 


well; but, in addition to these shipments 
from this port, there were a good many 


from Boston, and among them was an 


entire cargo, mostly of calicoes and other 
cotton fabrics, sent to the Mediterranear 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Tue Movure MoxuMe The bronze statue 
and die plates for t Moult Monument hav 


been received at ¢ 





be erected at White Point Garden, Charleston, ir 


f 


commemoration of the memorable victory gained 


by the South Carolina troops under Colonel! Moultrie 
over Sir Peter Parker’s British squadron, when th 


latter attacked Fort Moultrie on June 28th, 1776. 
The statue represents a Continental soldier in full 
} 
d, 


unform, with his right hand raise 
cannon-sponge in his left. 


and holding a 


IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS An interesting Patent 


sill is under consideration by the Senate Committee, 


It proposes to enact that damages for infrir 
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| Bill. If it should be passed it would take the con- ; founded in law nor equity, yet could 
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the gauge of the Rouman 


Russian lines gives likewise a warlike Aspect to the 


I~ the United States Senate the District Tax 


news. The situation agrees with the forecast w Ine the Digproma AD e » — 
t ote I i Strat j House, were } In the House the report 
>» veteran di mats re tratford, recently a , 
the veteran diplomatist 0 - atiord, f e the Elector Comr } , was r cle y 
made. He gave as his nior 168 to 10 t I ratic ticket declared 





» will 


Turkey alot 


claim Constantir yple if he 


fortune of war favors the " 





Foreign. 











TILE rts were made to form a new Hun- 
Srecre PAYMENT ns Mit 
 eubetant . . : 
mee beeen 6 , Tue Czar ordered the mobilization of six more 
President, in hist army ry and the Czarowitch declared war immir t 
to ear specie pa . 
several respects fr Tue Duke of Edin rh resigned the command 
nt. It provide of Her Majesty's steamship Su and is returning t 
BOF, : , 
( per nt. st . 
J 70, ar [ue European Powers determined to answer 
last Russian note, and guara 1 
iry, | i i tol 1 at € i P ‘ 
ene ths ; . - , Ir was resolved t Sacred Coll that y 
i y ! \ i $30,000 P , : 7 
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of the provision is that silver in take the 
place of the small greenback ones os, below Epuem Pasna, Grand Vizier, was removed, at 
the denomination of $5. rl li Mahmoud Damad, brother-in-law of the Sultan, ay 
winted in his stead Jamad ‘eans towards 
Act of 1868 to $35,000,000, but the amount now | P°'™ it ist t Damad ‘ea - 


an abrogation of the new Constitution 


below $30,000,000. 


outstanding is believed to be 
No commis<ion is allowed for the funding or ex Twenty-rive vessels and 150 men engaged in 
change of the greenbacks for bonds or silver coin, | ‘he Yarmouth (England) fishery were given up as lost 
The expenses of engraving, printing, etc., of the |“ British man-ol-war — _ caret ng after a 
, ‘ ai 1 8 

bonds are limited to one-fourth of one per cent. 


A Democratic Cavevs.—On the evening of Satur Coronet Gornon, the African 


day, February 17th, the Democratic Senators and | '°#!!¢¢ from Eogland by the Khedive 








not see that | conducted in a Turkish town. 
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TURKEY.—SULTAN ABDUL-HAMID REVIEWING HIS TROOPS. 
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MY LOVE IS DEAD, 
] OW cold the night, how chill 
| The moonlight on the bill! 
My love bath had her will, 
She lieth still! 
The snow how silver bright! 
Like some strange drift of white 
Soft, deadly flowers that kill 


She sleeps, but yet I know 
How fairy soft and low 
Her spirit footsteps go 
Where God’s flowers blow 
How warm she now must be, 
Though far from earth and me, 
She loved God so. 


She sleeps, but shall I sleep 
By night, when shadows creep, 
Or day when rivers leap 

To the great Deop? 
No thought she had to stay, 
But haste to be away, 

Nor care that I should weep. 


Right poor the robes that clad 
Her body, but to glad 
Her heart my love she had, 
Like a soft garment spread, 
All times to wrap her round. 
If such great love I found 
What thing could make mo sad? 


What fault, what lack in me 

That she so cold should be, 

That she should yearn for Thee, 
Thou God of Agony? 

I know not—who replies !— 

I only know she les 
To-night, made one with Thee. 


Apa Vrooman Lesuig. 





WHAT HAPPENED IN MY 
STUDIO. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


HAD occupied my studio, which was situated 
in one of those old squares which fashion 
has long since passed by, for about two years. 
~ The locality was essentially an artistic one, 
and the whole of the house in which I was domi- 
ciled was let out in studios. The ground-floor was 
occupied by my particular friend Duncan, who 
went in heavily for stained glass and tiles. I 
occupied the first floor, front, with another friend, 
Middleton, on the same floor at the back. Over- 
head were a landscape-painter and a lady artist, 
who, from the fact of their spending a great deal 
of time in the country, occupied their studios in 
the square only for a day or two now and then, 
and frequently at long intervals. The lower pre- 
mises consisted of a wilderness of kitchens, scul- 
leries, pantries, areas and cellars, which I had 
never had tie courage thoroughly to explore, and 
which 1 believe were a terra incognita even to 
the old couple who, until within a week or two of 
the events lon about narrate, lived in one of the 
kitchens, and undertook the small amount of 
attendance which was required by the occupants 
of the studios. 

Duncan, Middleton and I all lived at some little 
distance from the square, and were only there 
by day, The landscape-painter, Howarth, slept 
in a room adjoining his studio whenever he came 
up to town, and Miss Rehden also had rooms on 
the second. floor in addition to her studio. 

We were, all of us, somewhat matter-of-fact 
people, quiet, methodical and industrious. Our 
ives were as plodding and free from romance as 
can well be imagined. To my friend Duncan, who 
was not, however, the chief actor in the strange 
event I am about to narrate, I would give the palm 
for imagination. Ilis imagination did aot, how- 
ever, run away with him, for he immediately re- 
duced its wildest flights to a practical form on 


studio, and that nothing would ever induce me to 
do so, it will be at once understood that I regard 
it in a very serious light, indeed. 

I had been spending the evening at the house of 
a friend who lived in the neighborhood of the 
square. I left him at about eleven o'clock, and as 
I had been for some days expecting a letter of con- 
siderable importance, I thought I would take the 
opportunity of looking in at the studio, on r.y way 
to the station, to see if it had arrived. We had had 
a Jong discussion at my friend’s house on the sub- 
ject of spiritualism, and I had, as usual, expressed 
in tolerably strong terms my entire unbelief in 
those who professed to hold converse with the 
spiritual world by means of a table: and who were, 
nevertheless, so little impressed with the startling 
issues involved—supposing their belief to be well- 
founded —that they could sit down afterwards and 
eat a hearty supper off the very same table which 
had been the means of producing such wondrous 
manifestations. Many marvelous stories of super- 
natural appearances had been related by some of 
the guests, not as evidence of so-called spiritualism, 
but in proof of our occasional intercourse, under 
exceptional circumstances, with the spirit world, 


away on natural grounds, were dwelling vividly in 
my mind as I opened the hall-door in F—— 
Square. 

The night was dark, and, even with the door 
open, I had some difficulty in finding my way to 
the mantelpiece where the candle and matches 
were usually deposited. Just as I had struck a | 
match a puff of wind through the door blew it out; 
| and I was compelled to go to the door, and close 
| it, before I attempted to light another. It was | 
| but a few paces from the door to the mantelpiece, 
| but, as I retraced my steps in total darkness after | 
| closing the door, the consciousness of being alone | 

in the gloomy old house and the intense darkness | 
and stillness seemed to come upon me quite sud- 
| denly with an unaccountable chill. Probably the 
| recent conversation at my friend’s house had a | 
good deal to do with this, but it is certain that 
| even after I had lighted the candle, and was pur- 
‘suing my way up the broad stone staircase, that 
undefinable dread of the supernatural, which the | 
| most matter-of-fact people at times experience, was 
strong upon me. After I was in my studio, how- | 





ever, with the familiar objects of my work-a-day 
life about me, the sensation soon vanished, and I 
sat down to contemplate by the dim light of the 
candle a picture upon which I had been working | 
during the day. i observed that it had almost 
slipped from the frame, and being a full length 
and somewhat heavy, 1 determined to get a nail | 
and fasten it more securely, fearing some catas- 
trophe if I left it in its present condition. 

My hammer and nails were always kept in an 
old oak press, which stood opposite the door. It 
| was a quaint piece of furniture, covered with curi- | 

ous carvings, and had belonged to my predecessor 
Mr. Heseltine, whose sudden death had cast such | 
a gloom over the place. 1 had taken it, together | 
with some fixtures, at a valuation, when I entered 
upon the occupation of the room, and, as it was 
heavy and cumbersome, it had never been removed | 
| from the dark corner where I had found it. The 
upper part contained a cupboard in which I kept 
| all sorts of odds and ends, my tools included. As | 
| the door of this cupboard had a chronic tendency | 
to swing open, I usually turned the key when I 
| shut it, leaving the key in the lock. On this 





| 
| 
| 
and some of these, which it was difficult to explain 
| 


| passed out. 


| house, and certainly not ten seconds had elapsed 


beard and mustache, an open, intellectual expression 
of countenance, and a gentlemanly bearing, which 
impressed me so favorably, that any suspicions 
as to his motive in being there at that hour were 
at once dispelled. I naturally thought that, being 


a stranger, he would offer some explanation as to | 


his presence at such a time, but he passed on with- 
out taking the slightest notice of me. 
came quite close, I perceived that the left eye, the 
one next to me, was fixed as if the sight was gone, 
but this was no explanation of the fact of his not 
speaking, as he must have seen me as he came down- 
stairs. Had there been anything in the least 
degree suspicious in his appearance, 1 should have 
claimed the right, which I felt was mine, to 
challenge his motive in being there at that hour ; 
but his bearing forbade this, and I could only 
attribute his silence to an absence of politeness, 
which seemed at variance with his refined bearing. 
He had passed me by, and was within a few 
paces of the door, before I had fairly recovered 
trom the surprise the whole affair hat occasioned. 
I was determined, however, that he should not 
leave the house without a word, and, advancing a 
step or two behind him, I said simply, ‘ Good- 
evening.” The moment I had uttered the words 
he stopped suddenly, turned quite round, so as to 
command me with his right eye, looked at me at- 
tentively for a second or two, passed his hand 
rapidly across his forehead, and then, without a | 
word, turned again towards the door, opening it 
by pressing back the handle of the spring-lock, 





When he | 


To the two great forces of nature—creation and 
preservation—a third, equally active, was added by 
the Hindoo—the principle of death, decay, destruce- 
tion; and it was symbolized in the monstrous form 
otSiva. The subtie mind of the Brahmin devised a 
god, which struck at the weakest side of human 
character—the fear of pain, of death, and of futare 
ponishment—and through the terror he inspired 
forced the weak to appease him, as a means of 
defense against the evils it was supposed he pos- 
sessed the power to avert. 

Siva, the Destroyer, appears in this scene, under 
one of his most terrible representations. A vastele- 

phant’s head forms a monstrous ear, whose wheels 

| are writhing serpents. The trunk of the animal is 

; raised high in the air, the ivory tusks stand out like 

| threatemag scythes, and the car is drawn by furious 

lions and tigers. Within the gaping mouth Siva is 
seated, in gorgeous robes and lofty tiara, his four 
arms stretched forward and upward—a gigantic 
picture of cruelty and destruction. 


| SIVA, THE DESTROYER. 
| 
| 





IN THE JUNGLE. 

The scene tells its own story. A thrilling inci- 
dent, common to tropical life, is represented. The 
sowar, Sovajee, traveling in the jungles of India, 

| is attacked by wild beasts. A tiger has sprung 
| upon the neck of his horse—a lion is rising from his 
| lair, a crocodile from his ambush, to join in the 
attack, which is bravely resisted by the heroic 
Hindoo. 
Tue Great AKBparR, 

Though the riches of India had excited the cu- 

pidity of the werld from the time of Alexander to 


and passed out into the street, closing the door | te days of Hastings and of Ciive, the invader had 


behind him. 

I was so utterly amazed that, for a moment, I 
stood motionless. This ieeling was succeeded by 
one of intense annoyance at the man’s rudeness. 
** Hang it,’ I thought, “I will insist on some ex- | 
planation. It is quite right that I should do | 

| 
} 
| 
| 


so.” Even as I said this, however, the thought | 
of the fine, pensive face seemed to deter me. In 
spite of the } wren of vision, there was an intensity 
of expression, a melancholy, together with a ten- 
derness, in his face, which made it seem like an | 
intrusion to question him. I felt, however, that 
there was a responsibility on my shoulders, and, | 
hastily putting out the light, opened the door and 


The square was perfectly quiet. The night was 
fine, and the lamps lit, as usual, There was no 
turning for at least fifty yards on each side of the 


between the time of the exit of the stranger and 
my reaching the door-step. Yet he was not to be 
seen. I looked to the right, I looked to the left, 
I looked carefully at the high, spiked railings of 
the square garden opposite. Not a soul was to be 
seen. My suspicions returned with renewed force, 
and I felt that I had been duped by that placid, 
deceitful countenance. It was evident that he | 
must have taken to his heels, and run away at top 
speed the moment he was outside the door, very 
possibly with some valuables from the upper rooms 
in his pocket. Vexed beyond measure at my own 
stupidity in letting him pass, I turned towards the 
station. Not ten yards from my door I came upon 
a policeman going the rounds to ascertain whether 
the hall-doors of the various houses were securely 
fastened. He was passing on in the direction 
away from my studio, so that I concluded he must 
have been quite near my door when the stranger 
emerged. 

“ Did you see any one come out of No. 30 a few | 





| occasion, however, I found the key was gone, and | minutes ago ?” I asked. 


I naturally concluded that it must have fallen out | 


| seen. 
locked it and put the key away somewhere, I gave 


it was getting near the time for my train. 


paper, thence transferred them to glass and tiles, | with until I came in the morning. I then took my 


and burnt them into immortality in his adjacent | candle, left the room, and locked the door. Taking | have heard the door, and must have seen him, for 
That he lived in a world of dragons and | out the key, I proceeded down-stairs and placed | I was close by.” 


kiln. 


ghouls, angels and cherubs, saints and devils, I | the candle on the mantelpiece, and I was just | 
will not deny, and in one form or another they lifting my hand to put on the extinguisher, when | evidence of my own senses. Yet the man seemed 
were scattere’l pretty freely about the house; but | the action was arrested by the sudden shutting of | equally positive. Had my spiritual experiences 
a door up-stairs. The sound was so loud and dis- | caused my imagination to play me this trick, and 


they had no possible bearing on my tale, and I 


mention them merely to give my readers a fair | 


idea of the house and its inmates. | that late hour, it caused me to start violently. 


Previous to my taking possession of it, my | 
studio had been occupied by an artist who had | 
died there, very suddenly, of heart-disease. He 
was seized with the attack which carrie2 him off 
while at work, had staggered back, and expired 
ona sofa which was just behind him. He had 
been a man of undoubted ability. Tis later works 
were even much sought after, and realized a con- 
siderable sum in the market. He possessed, how- 
ever, singularly retiring habits, and one of his 

suliarities was that he would never allow even 

is most intimate friends to be admitted when he 
was at work, and would never allow a picture to 
be seen uniil it was completed. I had not been 
personally acquainted with him, but had gathered | 
these particulars from Duncan, who knew him 
well, and was the last person who had seen him 
alive. 

For reasons which it is unnecessary to explain, 
the old couple to whom I have referred as having | 
teen in charge of the house, were obliged to leave 
somewhat unexpectedly, and for several days we 
were unable to find any suitable person to take their 

lace. During this interval no one slept in the 
1ouse at night, as both the occupants of the upper | 
floor were absent. We had made a temporary | 
arrangement with a man who was occasionaily em- 
ployed on odd jobs, to remain in the house until nine 
o'clock, to answer the door, in the event of any one 
calling. After that hour, if we wished to visit our 
studios, which was not very frequently the case, we | 
were obliged to let ourselves in with our lateh- 
keys. A box of ma‘ches and a candle were always 
left on the mantelpiece in the hall, so that we could 
obtain a light when it was required. 

I have written the foregoing description without 
any particular attempt at seriousness, and with that 
strange feeling uppermost in my mind which 
impels — to laugh at a funeral, or under 
other solemn cireumstances in which the feelings 
are reaily very deeply moved. When I say that 
the event which I am about to describe affected 
me so deeply that I have never since entered that 


sensation which amounted to 


| ton. 


tinct that, coming as it did unexpectedly, and at | was the whole thing merely a creation of my own 
It | brain ? 
Had I not} must have been too much occupied with his scru- | 
shut and locked my studio-door myself, I should | tiny of the adjoining door to notice anything else. 
have declared from the direction of the sound that | I bade him good-night, and passed on, for I had 


came evidently from the first floor. 


it was my door which had thus awakened the 
echoes of the empty house. The only other door 
near it was the one leading to the studio of Mr. 
Middleton, and in the quick rush of thought that 
followed the sound, I reflected that he must have 
left his room open, and that the wind had caused 
the door to slam. There was no time for further 
reflection, however, for, before the sound caused | 
by the slamming of the door had died away, I | 
heard footsteps coming down the second flight of 





stairs. For a moment I was really alarmed. The | Southern and Western cities, with much of the old- 


previous deathlike stillness of the house, the late- | 


| ness of the hour,.and the extreme improbability of | 


any of the inmates being there at that time, all | 
rushed into my mind and brought back, with a 

sitive pain, the | 
strange chill I had felt on first entering the house. | 
Fears of the supernatural, however, are soon dis- | 
sipated in the presence of substantial bodily forms, | 
andl drew a breath of relief as I saw by the dim | 
light of the single candle on the mantelpiece, a | 
human figure, clad in matter-of-fact coat and 
trowsers, descending from the landing of the first | 
flight. The noise and the unhesitating step had 

caused me at once to dismiss the idea of burglars, | 
and I knew it must be either Howarth or Middle- | 
I had again taken the candle in my hand, | 
and was shading the light from my eyes so that I 

might better discern the approaching figure. My 

utter amazement may be imagined when | at length | 
made out the features, and found that they were 
those of an entire stranger. He had reached the 
bottom of the stairs and was coming towards me 
with a quick step along the centre of the hall, 
looking neither to the right nor left, but going 
straight towards the hall-door. There was nothing 
remarkable in his appearance. Ile was a man of 


middle height, well-dressed, in a frock coat, gray 
hat, which he wore 
He had a long brown 


tweed trowsers, and a tall 
somewhat off his forehead. 


* No, sir, 





“Oh, you are mistaken! A person left the 


up the idea of nailing in the picture that night, as | house a few seconds before me, and he has rather 
I | excited my suspicion by making off as fast as his 
therefore pushed it close into the rabbet of the | legs can carry him. I was hoping you would have 
frame, knowing that it would not be interfered | seen which way he went.” 


“ Excuse me, sir, but if he had come out I must 


What was I to think? I could not doubt the 


I could not believe it. The policeman 


only a few minutes to catch my train. 
(Concluded next week.) 








MARDI-GRAS IN MEMPHIS. 
INCIDENTS OF THE CARNIVAL PROCESSION. 


HROVE-TUESDAY was celebrated in Memphis, 
\) New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, and other 





time zest and hilarity. In Memphis the subject of 
the tableaux was India, the spectacular floats 
numbered twenty-one, and all possessed elements 
ot great wonder and beauty. King Momus reached 
the city on the afternoon of the 12th, and was 
received at the gates by Mayor Williamson and all 
the city officials with marks of the highest con- 
sideration. The Count de Noses, tie Prime Minister, 
received from the Mayor the golden key of the city, 
and then addressed him: “* We, the king, create 
you a member of the royal household, by the rank 
and title of Sir Robert, Duke de Williamson.”’ De 
Noses next handed the commission to Mayor Wil- 
liamson, who knelt before Momus, and was duly 
knighted, the latter touching the former's bare 
head, saying: ‘Rise up, Sir Robert, Duke de 
Wikiamson.” The king, attired in royal robes, 
rode in an elegant howdah on the back of the 
trained elephant Pete. 

After taking possession of the city, and receiving 


courtiers until the following day, when a grand pro- 
cession was made through the chief avenues of the 
metropolis, which, in addition to the local popula- 
tion, were crowded with nearly 30,000 strangers. 

Of the twenty-one floats in line, we have selected 
for illustration those which presented the most 
striking features of ancient India, and give the his- 
torical description. 


| heart. 


been repulsed in the fastnesses of the Punjaub. The 
giory of a final conquest was only achieved in 1556 by 
Akbar, the great grandson of Tamerlane, and, with 
his reign, the Mogul epoch in the history of India 
begins. The influence of the great statesman was 
everywhere felt, and the changeless children of the 
sun and moon yielded to his master intellect. He 
united India in one vast empire, which attained a 
degree of prosperity never since surpassed. He 
rebuilt her decaying cities, improved the public 
highways, respected the religious convictions of 
the conquered, and encouraged literature, science 
and art. The story of the luxury of his court and 
the splendor of the edifices he constructed, is told 
in the fascinating tales of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” 
and the marvelous picture is scarcely overdrawn. 
The Mogul conquest of India is typified in the 
fifteenth tableau by a triumphal car — a superb 
structure of Oriental fancy. It is covered with an 
exquisitely proportioned dome; the canopies are 
of cerulean bluc; the royal insignia sparkle with 


@ “Carcanets of orient gems, that glance 
More brilliant than the seaglass glistening o'er 
The hills of crystal on the Caspian shore.” 


On downy cushions, edged with fringes and 
tassels of gold, the great Akbar sits in martial 
splendor—the conqueror and ruler of the East. 
Four Arabian steeds of purest blood, their heads 
bedecked with yats’ tail nodding plumes, draw the 
car, and are led by the Abboul Khan, and Baha- 


| dour, Bajazet, and Ghazee-uddin, and Mozuffer-ala- 


Oudin—tour princely equerries to the Grand Mogul. 
THe HAREM. 


Perhaps the influence of woman has never been 
more beautifully illustrated than in tne life of 
Nourmahal, Empress of India and sultana ot Shah 
Jehangheer. The charms and graces of her per- 
son and the perfection of her beauty were equaled 
by the vigor and the accomplishments of her mind, 
and the imperial mistress of all these rare and 
attractive qualities used them to promote the wel- 
fare of her numerous subjects. ‘The passions of the 
intemperate, cruel and capricious Emperor were 
subdued by her gentle and seductive manners, and 
the weightiest affairs of state were mastered by 


j I was standing in the doorway of | her intellect and directed by her will. 

| on to the floor. Holding the candle close to the | No. 34 when you came out, and I waited a mo- | 

| ground I looked about for it, but it was not to be | ment to see who it was; but no one came out 

Concluding that I must have inadvertently before you.” 
| 


The scene is in the Harem, a pavilion of rarest 
construction, inlaid in mosaic marbles, and fies- 
coed in bright and contrasted colors. Rich rags of 
wondrous dyes, carpets from Persia and cloths 
from Cashmere cover the floors and divans, per- 
fumed fountains cool the air with their sprays, and 
bulbuls warble sweet notes among the fragrant 
flowers which adorn it. The moody Jehangheer, 
the self-styled “ conqueror of the world,” is re- 
clining on soit, downy cushions; the Princesses 
Scheherazade and Dinarzade are timidly regarding 
the gloomy monarch; the maids Fetnah and Zo- 
beide are bearing conserves of rose-leaves, and 
silver goblets of pink-colored sherbet; and the 
peerless queen, the “Light of the Harem,” the 
beauteous Nourmahal, is striking the cords of the 
syrinda to the silver notes of her voice, which 
echo a favorite air of Tan-Sein that ravishes the 
soul of her lord. 


THe GARDEN OF SHALIMAR. 
Another view of Delhi and another monument of 


| the voluptuous and refined taste of Shah Jehen is 


here presented—a lake, the Moli J hil—the Lake of 
the Pearl, in the garden of Shalimar. It is spanned by 
the graceful arch of an airy bridge, and a chiboutra 
(kiosk) of exquisite proportions rises from the 
water, its dazzling dome resting on slender shafts 
of rose-colored marble. The lotus, the shimmer 
ing aspen, and the superb date-tree, whose head lan- 
guishingly reclines like that of a handsome woman 
overcome with sleep, shade the scene ; nmightingales 
warble their enchanting notes which rend the thin 
vails of the rose-bush and the rose, and the stately 
arghilah contemplatively looks on the inviting 
landscape. Emerging from beneath the arch, 
couched on a shell of purple brightness, drawn by 
swans that float light as the hillside mist, comes 
the divine Kama, the love-god, emperor of the 
The beautiful Bebee Lulli, the Shah’s en- 
chanting favorite and ward, listlessly follows the 
floating bark, attended bygKallee, her beautiful 
page, whilst nestling at her feet is couched a 
“dear gazelle,” making tiny music from the tink- 
ling bells which ornament its graceful neck. 


ABANDONED. 


This tableau is again symbolical—it shows the 
land of ancient heroes, legists, philosoplers, ar- 
tists, poets and statesmen, obedient to a foreign 
master, bereft of manliness, sunk in apathy, servile 
and passive—abandoned and in ruins. Virtue, out- 


| raged, with compassion leaves a soil that drinks in 


| royal salates, the king dismissed his retinue and | 


| pollution; wisdom deserts a clime sunk in de 


graded imbecility ; courage departs when native 
land can awaken no throb of patriotic aspiration. 
The scene reveals the fate of a land within whose 
bread boundaries no patriot soul expands. Devas 
tation has marked it for her own! Ruin has sealed 
it with her signet of desolation! Destruction has 
stamped it with the impress of everlasting despair! 
Darkness envelops it—clouds hang over it—the 
lightning flashes its livid rage—its temples are 
prostrate, its cities deserted, its kingly state dis- 

mored—the broken pillars of its once noble 
might serve but as the recorders of an empire’s 
wreck! Above the waste of shattered insignia 
and political shrines—bearing with him the Insti- 
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WEDDED. 


ee quick and bitter words we said, 
\ And we parted. How the sun 


Swam through a sullen sea of gray! 

A chill fell on the Summer day, 

L,'fe’s best and happiest hours were done, 
Friendship was dead, 


How proud we went our separate ways, 

And spake no word and made no moan; 

Bhe braided up her flowing hair, 

That I had always called so fair, 

Although she scorned my loving tone, 
My word of praise. 


And If I matched her scorn with scorn, 
I hated her with all my heart, 

Until we chanced to meet one day; 

She turned her pretty head away; 


I saw two pretty tear-drops start, 
Lo! love was born. 


Some fond, repenting word I said, 

Bhe answered only with a sigh; 

Bat when I took her hand in mine 

A radiant glory half divine 

Flooded the earth and filled the sky, 
Now we are wed. 











BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 
BY 
BurKE O’FARRELL. 





CUAPTER VII.— FIENNES COURT, 


O Michael Fiennes passed through the long line 
of servants, giving a kind smile and a cour- 
teous word to each, and -then the ancient 

housekeeper, still with her keys of office dangling 
at her waist, conducted him to his own apartments. 

At the foot of the staircase stood the colossal 
statues of two black-mailed knights, clothed from 
helmet to heel in sable armor, whose mighty 
plumes loomed motionless through the dusk, as, 
mounted on their night-black steeds, gloomy and 
inscrutable of aspect like themselves, they kept 
watch and ward by night and day, with vizors 
down, and ponderous lances couched eternally in 
rest. 

Michael Fiennes gazed up at them as he passed, 
and thought of all the varied scenes, gay and stir- 
ring, dark and bloody, they had looked down upon 
since they first stood there. 

Ile thenght of the wedding-feasts they had 
seen—the beautiful high-born brides and the hand- 
some, haughty bridegrooms; of the merry gener- 
ations of little children, whose tiny feet had pat- 
tered over the rush-strewn floor, and whose baby 
voices had risen in noisy mirth as they played 
with the huge bloodhounds, stretched lazily upon 
the great stone hearth. 

He thought of the yule-tide carousals, when 
bearded retainers drank deeply of the foaming Oc- 
tober ale round the blazing logs heaped half way up 
the cavernous chimney, and the old walls gleaming 
with holly and mistletoe echoed back tlieir songs 
and laughter with many a long reverberation. 

He thought of the dark days of bloodshed and 
civil war, when rebellion and death and pillage 
were rife in the land; when those brazen giants 
had looked down on other scenes, and the court- 
yard, brilliant with the besieging troops of Crom- 
well’s Roundhead forces ; when, amidst the tumult 
of the fight, dying groans echoed up to the vaulted 
roof of that stately hall, mingled with shrieks and 
eurses and scraps of Puritan psalms, while the 
marble floor was dripping with plebcian blood, and 
everywhere rang out the gallant watchword of the 
Fienneses, “ Plutét mourir que salir! Plutét mourir 
que salir !” 

And they did die—died gallantly, as such brave 
and noble gentleman should do; retreating before 
the overwhelming numbers of their foes, they at 
last barricaded themselves in a corner of the 
old picture-gallery, where the pale, aristocratic 
faces of their dead-and-gone ancestors looked 
haughtily down from their black oak panels at 
that roundheaded mob, as if in wonderment at 


their audacity in presuming to tread that polished | 


floor beneath their vulgar teet. 

There were eight gentleman when they entered 
the gallery, but soon their number was reduced to 
five, three having rendered up their loyal souls to 
God, while their blood trickled slowly down on to the 
cold, waxed floor, through many a gaping wound. 
The survivors were, the Lord of Fiennes, a stanch 
old cavalier; his sons—two noble, gallant youths 
—and his nephews, equally handsome and brave, 
This small remnant of the heroic little band 
fought like demigods, or Fienneses, with their 
bright sword: glancing here, there, and every- 
where with lightning rapidity, their dark eyes 
flashing, and their long locks streaming back from 
their pale, knit brows, as they retreated inch by 
inch, dragging the ponderous furniture after them. 
They were only five, their opponents were five 
hundred—five hundred ravening wolves thirsting 
for blood, and yet the floor was strewn with the 
dead and dying, who had been sent to their last 
account by those five men, who seemed scarcely 
human. 

‘Lhe father fell first, mortally wounded, and his 
fall was hailed by a murderous shout of joy from 
the Puritans, who pressed on with redoubled ardor, 
urged by their leader, a brawny butcher, who 
had emerged from the filthy sewers of White- 
chapel to be made captain in Cromwell's army, 
and had brought his slaughter-house propensities 
with him. 








sworn that they shall be hanged upon their own 
oaks, that their devilish pride may not be flattered 
by the ax!” 

“ That for thee, butcher !" cried Guzon Fiennes. 
“Die like one of thine own oxen, and go down 
into the tilth from whence thou camest. A gen- 
tleman'’s sword is not fit for thee!” So saying, 

the young cavalier wrenched off a ponderous and 





| broken lock from a battered chest and hurled it at | 


| the head of the brawny bully, who fell dead on the 
spot, with his skull reduced to a horrible mass of 
brains and blood. 

The Puritans rushed on with a furious yell, 
and threw themselves headlong against the barri- 
cades. 

“Commend your souls to God!” said Geoffrey de 
Montford, “ for methinks our time on earth is re- 
duced unto minutes, and we may scarcely count on 
the next one.” 

“TI hold with thy opinion, cousin,” replied 
haughty Guzon. “ ‘There seemeth great chance 
that we shall die in this corner like so many sheep 
in the shambles of yon gory butcher, whose un- 
sightly carcass doth offend my eyes, albeit ‘twas 
a right good blow of mine that sent him to the 
devil. need not say I fear not Death; he hath 
no terrors for a loyal soul; and yet methinks he 
cometh not in his most inviting guise to-night, 
for, by my faith, it is not meet that a Fiennes 
should die by the boorish hands of brewers, huck- 
sters or blacksmiths. ‘Therefore, I crave a boon 
of thee, brave cousin, which is that thou wilt lend 
me the service of thy trusty sword and well-skilled 
arm fora small space; but first wipe thy blade 
from its foal, smoking gore. I would not that 
that vile plebeian mud should mingle with the blue 
blood of the Fieneses.”’ 

“My sword and my arm are at thy very good 
service, cousin; and thou'lt do me a similar favor ?” 
replied Geoffrey, smiling. 

Then tie four cousins conferred a moment, after 
which they cordially embraced, and, having wiped 
their swords, began the double duel. 

It was a horrible scene of blood and carnage, 
that witnessed in the old picture-gallery by past 
generations of dead-and-gone lienneses, xe ew 
down from their black oak panels in a long array. 

The lurid glare of the torches flared redly on 
the blood-stained floor, on the ghastly faces of the 
dead, all stiff and stark, and on the hideous living 
visages of that murderous mass that was writhing, 
struggling and howling like the fiends of Dante's 
hell, while through the stone shafted-window, with 
its quaintly shaped lozenges and proud armorial 
bearings the pallid moon peered fearfully in, 
throwing a livid splendor over the tail, graceful 
forms of the four cavaliers, as they stood there, 
haughty, serene and calm, staring Death out of 
counterance with their disdainful scorn. 

Their large plumed hats were flung aside, and 
their long hair streamed over their shoulders, con- 
strasting strangely with their proud, pale, aristo- 
cratic faces, looking paler still in the ghastly light. 
They never spoke, but their lips smiled haughtily, 
and their dark eyes watched the cold, blue gleam 
of the quivering steel that flashed so brightly in 
the icy moonbeams, wielded by those slender yet 
nervous wrists. 

The two younger cousins died first; they ran 
each other through the heart and expired instan- 
taneously, falling across the body of the old Lord 
of Fiennes. 

Geoffrey de Montford fell next. ‘ Cousin,” he 
murmured with a smile—“ I do thank thee for thy 
good offices, and pray thee to—ac—cept—th—the 
same!” Then, witha last effort, he ran his sword 
through his kinsman’s body and died. 

A prolonged howl of rage and imprecations, that 
was a shriek, a groan, a in one, run up from 
the surging crowd of batflled murderers, like a ery 
from the uttermost abyss; the sound brought 
back again the soul of Guzon Fiennes, just hover- 
ing on his lips, and he opened his great black eyes 
once more, with a final endeavor to raise himself, 
while a look of unspeakable scorn transfigured 
his haughty face. ‘* Come on, ye dogs of hell, ye 
scum of earth’s foulest filth!’ he cried. ‘Come 
on, and see how gentlemen can die!” Then, 
stretching forth his arms towards the portraits of 
his ancestors, he murmured: “ Spirits of our fore- 
fathers, who once bore the honored name we bear 
and kept it without stain, ye are our witnesses 
that we have died loyal and true, to keep it still 
unsoiled ; receive ye, then, our souls !"’ 

They were the last words he ever spoke, for only 
the angel heard the soundless whisper that passed 
with his soul through his parted lips, “ P/ucét 
mourir que salir! Jesu! Maria!” 

Then with a sweet, unearthly smile, like a living 
glory, lighting up the pale, dark features of his 
haughtily handsome face, he sank slowly back- 
wards beside his brothers and cousins with his 
life-blood trickling slowly down in a dark stream 
over the black oak floor. 

“Can this be death? Then what is life or death? 

Speak! but he spoke not! Wake! but etill he slept!” 


The memory of this and a hundred other chival- 
rous traditions of his family floated in vague frag- 





* Forward, my men —forward !” shouted this | 
ruffiar: ; “ spit the accursed spawn of the Evil One | 


against the wainscoting, like so many fat capons.” 
Then he added, with a nasal twang (having for- 
otten himself in his excitement the moment te- 
ore): “ They cannot hold out much longer; the Lord 
will speedily deliver them into the hands of his elect. 


Much hath General Cromwell desired to get these | 


sons of Belial into his power, that he may sweep 


the papistical brood of vipers from off the earth; | 


for, verily, they are an abomination in the eyes of 
the Lord, and stink also in the nostrils of his servant, 
Moreover, he hath promised a hundred shekels 
of silver, and more, also, unto whosover shall 
bring either of them, dead or alive, to him. Short 


shrift and a long rope, methinks, will be their | ornamented with ancient carvings representing | manly and im 


ments through the mind of Michael Fiennes, as he 
followed his ancient guide up the stairs lit by a 
great oriel window, before which stood monster 
Chinese vases, grotesque and horrible, filled with 
pot pourri, through the shadow-haunted labyrinths 
of the Whispering Gallery, and down the long 
oak corridors, to his own suite of apartments. 

To leave the eternal twilight of the endless 
passages and get into the rooms beyond was to 
pass from darkness into light, and Mr. Fiennes 
thought he had never seen a much pleasanter room 
than the one into which he was ushered at last ; it 
had a weird charm about it that harmonized with 
some hidden chord in his nature. It was situated 
in the western wing, facing the sunset, and a flood 
of light from the far horizon, which yet lingered to 
show where the god of day had gone down in a 
sea of glory, streamed through the great end 
window, throwing the reflections of its quaint old 
lozenged panes, with their deep-stained armorial 
bearings of the twelfth century, far across the 


_ black polished floor, like the scattered shreds from 


| 


a broken kaleidoscope, purple, gold and crimson. 
The walls were paneled with old black oak, 








scenes of the days of the goddess Diana; and hung 
with strange old pictures which looked gravely down 
from their worm-eaten gift frames out of all sorts of 
odd nooks and corners; while the heavy portiéres 
draping the doors were of rare and antique 


Beauvais tapestry, mounted on the richest crimson 


velvet. 

The furniture was all of old carved oak, covered 
with Beauvais tapestry and crimson velvet to 
match, and surmounted by small shields bearing 
the blazon of the Fienneses carved and painted, 
though the once bright colors were dim enough 
now from age, as were those of the richly bordered 
carpet half covering the floor, which was almost 
beyond price, besides being a rare curiosity, it 
having been worked entirely by hand in an old 
French convent many centuries back. ‘The 
ground was of crimson, with blue — on 
each of which was worked a Gothic dragon, 
frightful and grotesque, of every color under the 
sun, which was just in the act of catching a 
white dove; a golden rosace occupied each corner of 
the lozenge; the whole of this wonderful and 
curious piece of antique —— was in the 
most perfect state of preservation, and, but that its 
many hues were slightly faded by time, looked as 
if it had been completed only yesterday. 

This room did not communicate immediately 
with any other, but there was a door from it lead- 
ing across a stone-arched passage, and thence into 
a spacious bed and dressing-room, 

“TI have ordered these rooms to be prepared 
for you to-night, sir,’ said the ancient lady 
with the keys, while Mr. Fiennes examined the 
apartments. ‘They are small, but I thought 
that, being by yourself, you would feel less dreary- 
like here than in the Gothic suite or the Tapestry 
Chamber, and to-morrow you will be able to see 
over the house and choose your own apartments.”’ 

Mr. Fiennes signified his approval with a smile 
as he glanced around him, for, in truth, the room 
was by no means small, but, on the contrary, quite 
lofty, and spacious enough to admit of a solitary 

erson feeling very “ hunked and dour-like”’ in it; 

ut then the pre-Adamite housekeeper had been 
used all her life to the gloomy splendor of those 
vast suites of sedons and their endless wilderness of 
cold, brown Holland covers. 

“ You see, the other rooms are all so Jarge, sir, 
and may be apt to look a bit lonesome and dreary- 
like to a stranger, so that I was afraid you might 
feel lost in them at first—the new maids, silly 
things, won't go near them after night-fall for fear 
of seeing ghosts and such-like; and Mrs. Prout 
—she’s no better than the rest—shakes at her 
own shadow in the corridors, and insists upon one 
of the footmen following her wherever she goes, 
Besides that, they’d take all the fires as ever were 
to warm them, and unless all the chandeliers were 
lit you could not see across them; but they are 
magnificent rooms, fit for a king’s palace, and it 
used to be a sight to see them all illumined 
for a ball, and filled with all the highest lords 
gnd ladies in the land, dressed in their satins 
and jewels—the lajies with their powdered hair 
find high-leeled shoes, and the gentlemen with 
their silk stockings and diamond buckles. Many 
a duke and duchess, and many a famous beauty 
from court, and princely ambassador, I have seen 
in my day, dancing the minuet and cotillon in the 
blue drawing-rooms ; but that was sixty years ago. 
Ah! things were very different when my lady and 
the dear old master—God rest their souls and give 
them a bed in Paradise !—were alive; the Court 
was always filled with company then, but now 
they are all dead and gone— madame and the old 
master, and the children I nursed on my knee, 
all dead’’--here the old dame wiped her eyes— 
“ except poor Master Rakewell, and be ”—but here 
she looked up at the sad, dark-bearded face of her 
widowed master, in his deep mourning, and 
stopped. “Ab, sir!” she continued, in a few 
moments, “I thought it-would seem like the old 
days come back again when you and my lady the 
countess came to live at the Court, and when your 
little children were here to play about the pieture- 
gallery, and liven us all up as Master Rakewell 
and poor little Miss Constance, who died, used to 
do. Ah, dear, what pranks they used to play us, 
to be sure; but those times will never return 
again, at least for me.” 

Mr. Fiennes made no answer—at least the house- 
keeper heard none—and if his lips quivered, she 
did not notice it beneath the dark mustache; only 
his noble face had turned a shade whiter in the dim, 
dusk gloaming, as he silently motioned her to pro- 
ceed, and, lifting the heavy crimson portiére, the 
old housekeeper conducted him across the corridor 
to his bedroom. 

The whole room was perfumed with Russian 
leather, and Mr. Fiennes found his valet, Symonds, 
already there, busily unpacking his pormanteau, 
and arranging his linen for him to dress for din- 
ner ; 80, after looking round, and still further win- 
ning his way into the good graces of the old dame 
by his unqualified approval of all she had prepared 
for his comfort, Mr. Fiennes returned to the Tap- 
estry Chamber, as it was called, to give a few 
trifling orders before he dismissed his guide. 





CHAPTER VIIL.—A PICTURE IN THE FIRE. 


\ R. FIENNES dined alone (of course) in the 
4!1 awful solitude of a vast salle a manger, where 
the great chandeliers looked like blots of light 
amidst the gloom of that frowning wilderness of 
black polished oak, only serving to make dark- 
ness visible in their immediate vicinity, while the 
antique silver covers, massive as they were, seemed 
utterly lost at the top of that endless expanse of 
snowy damask, on which the arms of the Fienneses 
figured as usual, and the costly exotics—pale 
heatber and rare orchids—drooping in their stately 
épergnes beneath the feeble rays of the wax candles, 
seemed a very mockery of brightness, like spectre 
flowers at a feast of the dead. 

A decorous footman, impossibly tall and preter- 
naturally silent, immaculately arrayed in powder 
and silk stockings, stood behind Mr. Fiennes’s 
chair—a hard, black, uncomfortable affair, that 
looked like a relic from some dusky cathedral-sane- 
tuary—watching him with stony eves, as he ate his 
clear turtle ; while Prout, the new butler, a gentle- 
ible personage in faultless evening 


portion if they are taken alive, for Oliver hath! grim mythological fables and weird old hunting ! dress, who looked as cold, grim and polished as the 


| old bronze caryatides (two weirdly grotesque figures 
of Faust and Mephistopheles) supporting the pon- 
| derous mantelpiece, presided over the piéees de ré- 
| sistance at the buffet, or noiselessly replenished his 
master’s slim-stemmed, quaint glass with costly 
Comet hock of the choicest brand. 
Mr. Fiennes thought that those wearisome 
courses would never come to an end; they were so 
interminably dreary; and the ceaseless, ceremonious 
scrutiny of these cold, strange English servants, so 
| different from the cheerful alacrity of the foreigners 
| he had been accustomed to, oppressed him with a 
| greater sense of loneliness than if they had not 
| been present, as he involuntarily repeated over and 
| over again to himself— 
“They fixed on me their stony eyes 

That in the moon did glitter.” 


However, that dinner, like all other things sotto 
luna, came to an end at last. The snowy cloth was 
removed and the luscious dessert, set with all the 
stately ceremony of the most rigid decorum upon 
the immaculate surface of the cold, dark, polished 
mahogany, which reflected everything upon its 
glacial expanse like a mirror —the rare and antique 
decanters of sparkling Venetian glass marvelously 
cut, the massive silver claret-jug, with its baccha- 
nalian revels heavily embossed, and the almost 
priceless dishes of old Sévres, heaped with scented 
black Hamburg grapes, pines, peaches, and pretty 
little Mandarin oranges, fresh from Malta. Things 
were done in the good old-fashioned style at 
Fiennes Court ; a modern dinner, a /a Russe, with 
its airy trifles, would have seemed entirely out of 
place in that sombre, wainscoted room, with its 
ancient trophies of the chase and haunting tradi- 
tions of its old feudal days, when stalwart retainers 
sat below the salt, and knights and squires of 
high degree displayed their skill in the “ Goodlye 
art of kervynge,’’ by dismembering many a stately 
heron brought down by the favorite hawk of some 
*“ fayre ladye.” 

Then the gentlemanly butler and his silent 
coadjutor withdrew to their respective regions, 
doubtless both anxious to communicate their im- 
pressions anent the new master; and Mr. Fiennes 
was left alone over his wine and filberts in the 
solitude of that frowning wilderness of black 
earved oak. 

And what a solitude it was! One week ago 
he had been in Paris—gay, gladsome, light-hearted 
Paris—with its brilliant cafés, its crowded boule- 
vards, and its well-dressed women. J aris, with 
its sunny memories of happy days gone by for 
ever, where everybody knew him, and he knew 
everybody, and where every street, and tree, and 
stone were dearly familiar. Paris, sacred for ever 
to him by the graves of his children, which had 
closed over every hope of his this side of heaven. 
And now he was sitting alone in this sombre room, 
where not a sound broke the death-like silence 
within those thick, closed doors; a stranger in a 
strange land, amongst a strange people, in a 
strange home—a home which he had never seen 
before, although he had heard of it so much that 
it seemed vaguely familiar, like the floating 
fragments of some half-forgotten dream, or the 
dimly remembered scenes of early childhood, re- 
awakened after the lapse of a long life. 

He drew his large armchair up to the fire and 
tried to coax up a blaze, but the fire had just been 
made up, and was as black as ink. He took an 
orange and mechanically began pealing it in some 
elaborate device, but hetore it was finished he be- 
came conscious that the rind had assumed a cer- 
tain fantastic shape that had been wont to call 
forth the delight of his children in other days as 
they stood watching him with eager eyes, their 
litthe hands resting on his knees; and, with a feel- 
ing of intense pain, he put the fruit away. 

Then he looked round the room, and shivered. 
Good heavens! how dark it was, how gloomy, 
how shadow-haunted! He felt a touch of the old 
ague coming on, and a fearful sort of oppression 
which weighed his spirit down to the earth, as it 
had done on that second night in London. THe 
took out his watch and looked at it; how loud it 
seemed to tick in the strange silence; it was only 
half-past eight, and the whole evening was before 
him yet; be thought he should have plenty of 
time to go over the picture-gallery and the princi- 
pal places of interest; and even the rambling con- 
verse of the garrulous old housekeeper, with her 
ancient reminiscences, would be better than this 
utter solitude—he would leave his wine till after- 
wards, and order the things to be left where they 
were. Sc he rang the bell, and desired that Mrs. 
Miffkins should be sent to him. Mrs. Miffkins 
being the pre-Adamite housekeeper who had thought 
fit to protect her forlorn spinster state by the 
shield of matronhood. 

The old dame was only too pleased to exercise 
the important office of cicerone to her master, and 
show him the pomp and splendor of his ancestral 
home. So they proceeded together through the 
interminable galleries filled with spoils from every 
nation; glorious paintings by the grand old 
masters, Raphael the divine, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Gurbaran, Spagnaletto; classic forms sculptured 
by the mighty hands of Praxiteles or Phidias, 
beantiful in their entirety, or grand in their muti- 
lation; bas relievos by Angelo, and ancient terra- 
cotta moldings, carvings by Gibbons, and jewel- 
inerusted vases of gold and silver, the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini. Gobelins tapestry that had 
been the gift of kings, antique Sévres, exquisite or 
curious porcelains of every description, modern 
Sévres, Saxe, majolica, Wedgewood, Chinese and 
Japanese; cameos from Rome, inlaid marbles, 
coins, medallions, antique bronzes, Louis Quatorze 
snuff-boxes and cases of enameled miniatures. 
| It would have taken yo and days to have 

examined everything, and Mr. Fiennes had only 
time to look —— around him ; and then they 
| passed on through the long suites of stately salons 
fit for kings, with their pale blue paneled walls 
festooned with silver, their cold waxed floors— 
parqueterie had no abiding-place at Fiennes 
Court—their frescoed ceilings painted with classic 
fables by Angelica Kaufmann, and their acres of 
chairs, sofas, téte-d-tétes, and lounges covered 
with blue satin and Gobelins tapestry. 

Everything was magnificent, past description, 
| but Mr. Fiennes was used to that kind of magnifi. 
‘cence and did not care to linger there. What 
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THIS TERRIBLE SUSPENSE STILL CONTINUES. 





“DOWN IN THE MOUTH.” 
Where there is a continual dropping down 
into the back of the mouth, with irritation and 
inflammation of the nasal cavities and throat, 


with hawking, spitting, and a sense of fullness | 


about the head, be not deceived or fancy it a 
simple cold, You are afflicted with that scourge 
of this climate, Catarrh, the forerunner of Con- 
sumption. In its early stages a few bottles of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will effect an entire 
cure. When confirmed, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery should be used in connection with 
the Remedy. These standard medicines have 
been before the public many years, and their use 
has been attended with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. A full discussion of Catarrh and its ra- 
tional treatment is contained in “The People’s 
Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” a book of over 
nine hundred pages, illustrated with two hundred 
and eighty-two engravings, bound in cloth and gilt, 


price, postpaid,$1 50, Address,Publishing Depart. | 


ment, Ww orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Union ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Collars, & Drawers 


847 BROADWAY. 


STEEL PENS 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N. Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT | a SONS. 


HARPER’S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With. Original Illus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. 
other eminent American and English Artists. 


Oliver Twist. 

A Tale of Two Cities.. 
The Old Curiosity Shop.. 
David Copperfield 
Dombey and Son... 
Nicholas Nickleby..... 
Bleak House........... 
Pickwick Papers. 
Martin Chuzzlewit..... 
Little Dorrit............ 
Barnaby Rudge 
Our Mutual Friend..... 

Christmas Stories..... 
* Great Expectations..... 
The Uncommercia! Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mystery of Edwin 
iienseseere deus 
Pictures from _ Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes...... 


The Set Complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 





‘} Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents, 
-Cloth, $1 25 ; Paper, 75 cents. 









Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00, 








Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beanty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its ilustratiors. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
is really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Ca" Harren & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


‘Babhits in NOI 


Unrivaled for the 
) toilet and the bath. 
1 No artificial and 
y deceptive odors to 
Fcover common 
and deleterious in- 
4 gredients. After 

years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 








| Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 


in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 


B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
ea For Sale by all Druggists. as 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 
Vol. II. Germany, 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Ga The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 





S. Reinhart, and | 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A GREAT OFFER 1) We will during 


++ these hard times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand 0/ first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and UP- 
RIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount (0 Teachers, 
Minaters, Churches,&c. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS’ & SONS,Manufctrs.and 
Dealers,40 East 14th St.,Union Square,N.¥. 


FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
=2 Send for Price- List, naming your County and State. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hauren’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weexry,and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suvsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


Teas ron Avyentisine tn Hauren’s Weexiy anp 
arren’s Bazar. 
ey mA 6 Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontsi "age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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{Fresruary 24, 1877. 





A CORDIAL CUT. 


Terristy Sarcastic 








Farner. “ Now I must bid you good-night, Mr. Staylate, as I have an en- 
But say, why don’t you stop and take breakfast with us some morning; 
gO away an hour or two be fore it is ready.” 


you always 





A Valuable Work for Schools and Colleges. 





THE STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, 
Abridged from the Larger Dictionary. 


Price, $2 oo ; Introduction, $1 34. 


and Geography. 
By WiLu1AM Situ, D.C.L., LL.D. 





As a book for schools it occupies an important place 
among recent pndlications. It contains an abridged 
account of all the classical localities and personages 
which it is necessary that the tender mind of youth 
should be acquainted with, and yet an account suf. 
ficiently detailed to answer the purpose of the am- 
bitious but as yet ‘‘ mute inglorious Miltons” who are 
cramming for the next examination.—J. Y. Herald. 

We are both pleased and surprised at the amount 
of information contained in the several articles, while 
the greatest care to make the work as perfect as pos- 
sible is only what we have learned to expect of this 
house. The letter-press is in closely printed double 
columns, yet iu perfectly legible type. The quantities 
of all proper names are carefully marked, to aid the 
uninitiated in their correct pronunciation, and the gen- 
itive cases given. Then, in addition, the text is pro- 

THE STUDENT'S SERIES. 
THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
from the Creation to the Return of the Jews from 

a Edited 4 gy Ws. Suits, LL.D. 12mo, 715 
pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
With an Introduction, connecting the History of | 
the Old and New Testaments. Edited by Wm. Samira, 
L.D. 12mo, 780 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 

t@ A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
In Three Parts: Old Testament History; Con- 
nection of Old and New Testaments ; 
ment History to A.D. 70. Edited by Wm. Saitn, | 

L 16mo, 375 pages, Cloth, $1 00, 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 


EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest | 


by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, = 
3 Sarrn, B.A., ‘Author of the “ Histor y of 
ne World.” 2mo, 649° pages, Cloth, $2 00. 
s@ A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF | 
THE EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Con- 
uest by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, 
ssyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia. inor, 
and Phenicia. By Paitir Suirs, B.A. 16mo, 316 
pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S GREECE. A History of Greece, 


from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. | 


With Supplementary Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By Was. Ssirn, LL.D. Re- 
vised, with an Appendix, by Groner W. Gaerne, 
A.M. 12mo, 738 pages, €loth, $2 00. 
t#” A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, 
from the Harliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
By Wu. Sairu, LL.D. 16mo, 268 pages,Cloth, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S COX'S GREECE. A General 
History of Greece, from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch of 
the Subsequent History to the Present Time. By 
Groner W. Cox, M.A. 12mo, 741 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S ROME. A History of Rome, from 

the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em- 

i i of Literature 

ean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 13mo, 778 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 

t#~ A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, from 

the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 

Empire. By Wa. Sarru, LL.D. With a Continu- 

ation to A.D.476, by Evexnx Lawrenor, A.M. 

16mo, 395 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S MERIVALE'S ROME. A General 
History of Rome, from the Foundation of the City 
to the Fall of Angustulns, B.C. 753—A.D. 476. By 
CuaRirs Meriva, D.D., Dean of Ely. 12mo, 702 
pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


WITH MAPS 


Phenicia. | 


fusely illustrated by drawings of ancient works of art, 
coins, statues, and, in short, of whatever could render 
the text more intelligible. There are about three 
hundred and twenty-five of these illustrations, which, 
of themselves, are almost invaluable to the young 
classical student.—Northern Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Intended to serve as a classical dictionary for the 
student, and judiciously adapted to answer its purpose. 
Not only for classical students, but for thousands of 
readers whose linguistic knowledge does not extend 
beyond their own language, it is invaluable — we 
had almost said indispensable.—Christian Advocate, 
N.Y. 

The admirable “Student's Series” of histories has 
just been strengthened by a long-needed volume, to 
wit: an abridgement of Dr. Smith's Classical Dic- 
tionary.—Christian Union, N. Y. 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| THE STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. A 
Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythol- 
ogy, and Geography. Abridged from the Larger 
Dictionary. By Witttam Swrrn, LL.D. 12mo, 
over 400 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. The History of the 
| Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Ep- 
warp Ginpon. Abridged. Incorporating the Re- 
searches of Recent Commentators. By Wa. Sarru, 
LL.D. 12mo, 705 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


New Testa- | 


THE STUDENT'S FR ANCE. A History of France 
from the Earliest Times to the Est tablishment of 
the Second Empire in 1852. By ti . H. Jervis, 
M.A. 12mo, 742 pages, Cloth, $2 00 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. 
By Davip Heme. Abridged. Incorporating the 
Corrections and Researches of Recent Historians, 

| and continuing down to the Year 1858. 12mo, 805 

pages, Cloth, $2 00. 

s@” A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

from the Earliest Times to the Year 1862. Edited 

| by Wa. Smiru, LL.D. 16mo, 389 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 






THE STUDENT'S STRICKLAND. Lives of the 
Spemes of England, from the Norman Conquest. 
By Aoyes Sreioxiann, Author of “Lives of the 
se ae of Scotland.” Abridged by the Author. 
Revised and Edited by Canonine G. Parker. 12mo, 
681 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF EN ND. The Constitutional 
History of England, m the Accession of Henry 
VIL. to the Death of George Il. By Henry Hatiam, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and C orrections, and Adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wm. Surru, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 





THE STUDENT'S HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
By Henry Hava, LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating 
in the Text the Author's Latest Researches, with 
Additions from —— Writers, and adapted to the 
Use of Students. Edited by ‘Wa. Sairu, D.C.L 
LL.D. 12mo, 708 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S GERMANY. 


A History of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Times. 


Founded on Dr. Da- 


viv Mi.cer’s “History of the German People.” By 
Cuar.ton T. Lewis. (Jn Press.) 
THE STUDENT'S LYELL’S GEOLOGY. The Ele- 


| ments of Geology. 


By Sir Cuances Lyewt, Bart., 
| F.R.S. 12mo, 640 00. 


pages, Cloth, $2 





Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of haif the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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RAIN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Or all cities in the world Constantinople i is, per- 
haps, the worst in which to encounter a rain-storm ; 
and unhappily, here as elsewhere,‘on the very oc- 
casions when sunshine is specially desirable the 
mischievous powers that control such matters fre- 
quently conspire to send down their floods upon 
the earth. The day appointed by the Sultan’s 
government for the proclamation of the new Con- 
stitution for the Turkish Empire was not favored | 
with auspicious weather. 


place in front of the 


“Sublime Porte,” in Stam- 





| 


boul, the Turkish capital, divided from Galata and 
Pera by the Golden Horn. The first meeting of 
the European diplomatic Conference was held on 
the same day at Pera. There was a crowd of peo- 


| ple, whose curiosity was excited by these impor 


tant events, passing to and fro upon the wooden 
draw-bridge between Galata and the suburb of 
Stamboul. Having arrived at the other side, the 
crowd was brought to a sudden stoppage by a 
large quantity of water, evidently caused by the 
| heavy rains of the night before, which entirely 


This ceremony took prevented those on the bridge getting to terra 
| firma without walking through it, or being carried 
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HEAVY RAINS AT CONSTANTINOPLE—PEOPLE GOING TO HEAR THE READING OF THE CONSTITUTION. 











over it on men’s backs. Such, at least, was the 
awkward plight of the foot-passengers. As our 
artist passed over in a carriage, he could not re 
sist the opportunity of sketching the scene. The 
Turkish ladies were carried over by men, loudly 
quarreling for the fares, and striving who should 
earn the most money. In the left-hand corner 
some one had thrown down a couple of planks ; but 
this was not enough to enable the immense crowd 
to pass by. Some ladies picked up their petti 
coats and bravely walked through the flood 
The street scenes of Constantinople are pet 

haps as entertaining to the Eastern traveller as 


| any other feature of that remarkable city. Tu# 
orHILeE Gavtier, in recording his first impressions 
| upon entering the Turkish capite al, says: “ As usu 
al, the deck of the Jeonidas was covered in an in 
stant by a polyglot crowd. It was a medley of 
Turkish, Greek, Italian, Armenian, French, and 
English. I was sadly perplexed amidst this Babel, 
although before starting I had studied Turkish 
under the best masters, when there appeared in a 
caique, like a guardian angel, the person to whom 
I was consigned and recommended, and who knew 
in his own proper person all the languages that 
ever were spoken, and ae mingly ome few he- 
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He sent to the devil (each in his own 
tongue) all the rascals who were devouring me, 
took me into his boat, and conducted me to the 
custom-house, where the officials contented them 
selves with a mere glance at my scantily stocked 
portmanteau, which a hammal, or porter, immedi 
ately afterward tossed like a feather 
Herculean 

“The hammal is of a species uliar to Con 
stantinople—a sort of camel with two leg 
hump. He lives water, 
carries the most ¢ 


sides. 


across his 
houlders 


ind no 
and 


ights up the most 


on cucumbers and 


normous ‘ 


perpendicular streets, under a sun literally burn 
ing. These men carry upon their shoulders a 


stuffed leathern cushion, on which they place their 
ght, and 
bearing the strain upon the neck like oxen. Theit 
dress consists of coarse 
yellow jacket, and a fez, about which is wound a 
handkerchief. Their chests and bodies are gen 
erally well developed; but, singular as it may 
appear, their legs are often very slender. It is 
amazing to see legs which look like two flutes in 
russet leather cases sustain weights beneath which 
Hercules would bend. 

“In following the hammal, who led the way 


burdens, stooping greatly under the wei 


loose linen trowsers, a 


toward a lodging which had been secured for me 
near the principal street of Pera, 1 found myself 
bewildered in a labyrinth of streets and lanes, 
narrow, crooked, mean, and infamously paved, 
full of holes and puddles, thronged with mangy 
curs, and asses loaded with bricks and mortar 
The lovely mirage which had inwrapped the city 
The 
paradise was changed into a cloaca, the poetry 
turned into prose; and I could not but ask myself, 
sadly, how these ugly and ruinous houses could 


as seen from the sea rapidly disappeared. 


derive from distance and perspective aspects so 
sedt 

On ordinary occasions the streets of Constan 
tinople are not lighted, and at night every one is 
obliged to carry a lantern, as if he were looking 
for somebody (or haply emulating the search made 
Di0GENES); but at the time of the Ramadan 
nothing can be more joyously bright than these 
narrow streets and these abodes of habitual dark 
ness, along which sparkle, from point to point, 
paper lanterns, while the shops, open throughout 
the night, throw out long trains of light, which 
illumine the surrounding houses On every st all 
nothing but lamps, candles, and tapers; the 
vendors in the open air surround themselves with 


cing, a coloring so soft and luminous.” 


by 


tapers to attract custom; groups of friends sup 
together beneath the lamps; the smokers, seated 
before the entrance of the cafés, revive with each 
puff the glowing tip of their chibouques or nar 
: g this joyous crowd the light falls 
in vast and variegated reflected in all 
colors and shades and in every possible direction 

The Ramadan, as every one knows, is a sort of 
feast lined with a carnival. The day is a fast, 
the night a feast; the penance is followed by a 
From 


giles; and among 


masses, 


debanch as a legitimate compensation 
sunrise to sunset—of which the precise instant is 
made known by a signal gun—the Koran forbids 
the tasting of food or 

gence of a pipe, which last is a dreadful depriva 


tion to a people whose lips rarely quit the amber 


drink, or even the indul 


mouth-piece of the chibouque or nargile. To as 
suage even the most agonizing thirst by a draught 
of water were, during the day, a grave sin; but 
from evening until morning every thing is per 
mitted, and the devotees then recompense them 
selves amply for their compulsory abstinence. 
As soon as the sunset gun is fired the feast be- 
gins, and the multitude eat with appetites sharp 
ened by a fourteen hours’ fast. Some eat balls 
of rice or of hashed meat wrapped in vine leaves ; 


HORSE-RACING 


others, the kehab rolled in a kind of pancake; | 
and yet others, enormous cucumbers or carpons | 
of Smyrna; while those richer or more fastidious 
gorge themselves with more refined meats or with 
quantities of confectionery, and no small number 
restrict themselves to the large white mulber 
ries which lie in heaps before the stalls of the 
fruiterers 

During the Ramadan the utmost freedom of 
action prevails. The use of the lantern is not 
compulsory, as at other times, the brilliantly light 
ed streets rendering the precaution unnecessary ; 
the giaours can remain in Istamboul until the last 
light is extinguished—an ¢« xperim« nt not without 
danger at other times of the year During the 
whole night the illuminated thoroughfares are 
crowded with Turks, seated on the ground on 
upon low stools, smoking with that evident zest 
earned by a day of abstinence. The Streets pre 
sent a perpetual coming and going, a bustle and 
confusion the most animated and picturesque im- 
aginable, for between the immovable lines of 
smokers pours an endless stream of promenaders 
of all nations, sexes, and ages. The feast lasts 
until the signal gun announces, with the first ray 
of sunlight, the return of the fast. 


IN DALMATIA.—[From ° 


HORSE-RACING IN DAL 


Tue above spirited engraving fron 
celebrated painting will give our rea 
idea of sporting customs in a part o 
rarely visited by travellers—that port 
Austrian Empire known as Dalmatia 
eys are urging on their horses with 
and gestures, which would hardly be 
“good form” by their more cultivat 
of Jerome Park, but their thorough e 
the race is evident. All the people 
of Austria, like the Hungarians, are 
men, and their steeds are tough, wit 
mals capable of great endmrance 

Dalmatia is a narrow strip of terri 
ing down the eastern shore of the A 
is separated from Croatia and Herze 
range of mountains. It forms, with 
islands, the most southern crown-la 
Austrian Empire. The coast is every 
and rocky, and the chain of island 
from the main-land by picturesque 
channels are of a like character. Nu 
intersecting the coast form excellent 
| landing-places, Offsets from the D 


s 


_ 
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ACING IN DALMATIA. 


pirited engraving from WaGNER’s 
iting will give our readers a good 
i customs in a part of the world 
by travellers—that portion of the 
re known as Dalmatia. The jock 
+ on their horses with wild shouts 
vhich would hardly be considered 
by their 
k, but their thorough enjoyment of 
dent All the people of this part 
e the Hungarians, are born horse 
steeds are tough, wiry little ani 
‘f great endmrance 
a narrow strip of territory extend 
eastern shore of the Adriatic, and 
om Croatia and Herzegovina by a 
itains. It forms, with its adjacent 
10st southern crown-lands of the 
re. The coast is every where st&ep 
d the chain of islands separated 
n-land by picturesque straits and 
fa like character. Numerous bays 
e coast form excellent havens and 
Offsets from the Dinaric Alps 


more cultivated brothers 


traverse the interior, and attain in Mount Orien 
the highest culminating point—an elevation of 
6332 feet The Velebich Mountains separating 
Dalmatia from Croatia, and which belong to the 
Julian Alps, have a height of more than 5000 
The 
part composed of limestone, present a bleak and 
with many 


lash impetuous mountain 


feet mountains of Dalmatia, for the most 


barren romantic chasms and 


fissures, through which 


aspect 


streams 
The chief rivers of Dalmatia, none of which, 
however, are of al importance, are the Zer 








magna, Kerka, Settina, and Narenta, the 
and third of which are broken in several places 
by beautiful cascades and falls The lakes are 
numerous, but with the exception of Lake Vrana, 
which is separated from the Adriatic by only a 
narrow tongue of land, and the waters of which 
are brackish, they are periodical, drying up in 
summer, and filling their beds in late autumn. A 
large part of the whole area of Dalmatia consists 
of moor and morass, yet in summer there is often 
a great searcity of water. The climate is, in gen- 
eral, warmer than that of any other part of Aus- 
tria, the African sirocco being occasionally felt 
on its shores. 
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Agriculture in Dalmatia is in a backward con 
dition. About one-ninth of the land 
and produces wheat, barley, oats, maize, ry¢ 
potatoes Wine and olives are also 
productions More than half the land 
pasture, and wood occupies about a fifth The 
islands are not very fertile, but supply good tin 
ber for ship building Cattle-rearing, sea-faring 
and the 
dustries 

Of the whole popul ation of Dalmatia, it is cor 
puted that about Italians, 1000 A 

410 Jews, and the remainder consist 
of Southern Sclavonians, or the Dalmatiar 
Morlaks. The Dalmatians fine 
men, bold and brave as seamen ridie 
formerly were the main support of the military 
power of Venice. But it must be added that they 
are deceitful and rapacious, while the love of iz 
They speak the Illvr in 
Herzegovinian dialect; but the lar 
guage used in the government offices, especially 
in Spalatro, is the Italian. The Morlaks, 
inhabit the interior of the mountain districts, and 
the Turkish sanjak of Hersek are also good sol 
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ind 
among the 


one 


fisheries on the coast form the chief in 


80.000 are 


banians, 


ure 1 


und s 


dependence is extreme 


Servian or 
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ments, and ardent lovers of independence; but 
wccording to report, they are addicted to robber 
and drunkenness 
In ancient times Dalmatia was a kingdom of 
onsiderable importa! Its first f “ i 
the time of Avevustvs, when, aft 
cessful attempts, the Romans fi i 
it Aft fall of the West } da 
matia, w had formed the } " 
of the provir of | : i by tl 
Goths, f wi “ tal by tl Ava 
who the > 2. ian & Siecanla 
) a ) The } ; ay : 
‘ nt | nt the g of ' elev 
tury, when King Laprsiat f Hunga ! 
ited a part of Dalmatia with Croatia, while 
emaining portion, under the title of duchy, 
laced itself beneath the protection of the Vene 
an republic The Turks afterward made ther 
selves masters of a small portion; and by th 
peace of Campo-Formio the Venetian part of 
Dalmatia, with Venice itself, became subject to 
Austrian rule. In 1805, when Austria had ceded 


this part of Dalmatia to NaPoLEon, it was annex 


ed to the kingdom of Italy; 


diers, hospitable, and faithful to their engage- | was joined to Illyria, 


five later it 
Finally, in 1814, this vexed 


years 


WS atin, 2 . . 


1d5Y 


territory ¥ x Turkis} 
I rt I re } \ i ul x 
imple of NaPoLt wi \ 
ot re | ‘ 4 
Austria r 
th l \ 
T ‘ 
proved ; 
ct age I \ ! t 
P coa 
f ed only 
to the 
The 1 i? matia 
mak { vvE 
The 1 of tl 
libert In O " ng took 
place t { ta il inhal 
inte of wl flew i juence of a 
uttempt to execut ary law under harsh 
conditior i { al weeks t held the 
Austriar ‘ | Their iccess waa, 
however, only temporar They met with a se 


vere defeat at the battle of I 1] were com 


pelled to surrender and mit to all the condi. 


tions imposed upon them 
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WILD BULL SHOOTING. 


Tue Galapagos Islands lie in the Pacific Ocean, 
under the equator, about six hundred miles from 
the coast of Ecuador, to which country they be 
long. They were discovered by the Spaniards, 
who named the group from the great numbers 
of land tortoises, called in Spanish galdpagos, that 
were found upon them. Since that time the isl- 
ands have received English names. Two hun- 
dred years ago this group became a famous resort 
for buccaneers, whence many expeditions against 
Spanish commerce were fitted out. 


There are in the Galapagos group six large 
islands, nine of smaller dimensions, and a large 
number of islets, some of them being nothing but 
barren points of rock. The largest island, Albe- 
marie, is about sixty miles in length and fifteen 
wide, with a mountain ridge rising to the height 
of nearly 5000 feet. All the islands are volcanic, 
and in general shape are similar to the majority 
of oceanic volcanoes, each having a large dome- 
like elevation, with a wide, shallow crater at the 
top, the sides furrowed by the streams of lava 
that once overflowed from the crater. Volcanic 
activity has apparently ceased on all these islands. 





The latest eruption in the group of which we have 
any record occurred on Albemarle Island in 1835. 
Owing to the low temperature of the Peruvian 
current, which, coming from antarctic regions 
along the South American coast, strikes out to 
the westward toward these islands, the climate 
of the Galapagos is very mild, considering their 
position directly under the equator. 

The Galapagos were first permanently settled 
in 1832 by a party of exiles from Ecuador, who 
were sent to Charles Island, one of the most fer- 
tile of the group. At one time the settlement 
contained between two hundred and three hun- 


dred inhabitants, but the number has dwindled 
down, until a few miserable peons hold possession 
Cattle, pigs, and goats were sent to the islands 
with the early settlers. They have greatly in- 
creased in numbers, roaming wild in the forests, 
and afford excellent sport to persons who chance 
to land there on the rare occasion of a ship stop- 
ping to procure a supply of turtles. These were 
once so abundant that a single ship has been 
known to carry away as many as seven hundred, 
but of late years they have greatly diminished in 
number, in consequence of being overhunted, 
and large ones are rarely found. 














